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fix only one for-whom advertising holds no in- 


terest is that one who has no product werth 
offering. If you believe your product is really worth 
selling, you must let the public know about it. 





“This I Know” 


By Annie Johnson Flint 


HERE is a little children’s hymn 
That childish voices oft repeat, 
And when we come to man’s estate 
What can we find more true and sweet? 
Out of the swiftly passing years 
Since first we sang it, long ago, 
What have we salvaged from life’s wreck 
Save: “Jesus loves me, this I know’’? 


“Jesus loves me, this I know’’; 
When we are drifting, sore perplexed, 
Lost on the seething flood of thoughts 
With which the minds of men are vexed, 
This is the rock forever fixed, 
MWThile wordy torrents ebb and flow, 
Where we may restin peace secure, 
Because: ‘The Bible tells me so.” 


Yes, “the Bible tells me so,’”’ 

In hours of darkness and of pain; 
Amid the changing things of earth, 

Where naught we love can long remain; 
In times of trouble and of dread, 

When new things come and old things go, 
This shall abide, unchanged and sure, 

That: “Jesus loves me, this I know.” 


Though sins weigh heavy on our souls, 
Though cares oppress our weary hearts 
Yet still the glad assurance rings 
And comiort, strength and joy imparts, 
No sweete: song our lips can learn, 
Than: “Jesus loves me, this I know”; 
And age can end where youth began 
Because: “The Bible telis me so,” 





Our Greatest Service 


Just to keep our light shining is the greatest 
service any of us can render. It may mean life or 
death ,for others. The bronze medal given by the 
Lloyds for meritoriotés service has just been awarded 
for the first time to a woman,—and the “woman” is 
a fifteen-year-old girl. The Associated Press re- 
cently flashed. the story around the world. This young 
girl, Ethel Langton, is the daughter of the keeper 
of a lighthouse at Bembridge. Last March, during a 
gale, her parents made a dash for shore to secure pro- 
visions, but they could not get back because of the 
fierce gale. For three days and nights the girl was 
alone in the lighthouse, her only company being her 
pet dog. But “she kept the light burning, climbing 
twenty feet up a steel ladder at regular intervals to 
attend to the lamp. All the food she had was two 
pounds of bread, but when her parents returned she 
was .quite well and cheerful.”» No one but God him- 


-for only one season in the year. 


self can know how many vessels and-lives may be 
safe today because this girl kept her light shining. 
And no one but God knows how many lives may really 
deperel, for eternity, upon the shining of the light in 
any individual Christian’s life, yours and mine. “Ye 
are the light of the world,” said our Lord to his dis- 
ciples and to all believers. “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 5: 
14, 16). There is only one way to keep this Light 
shining. It is by abiding in Him who is our Saviour, 
Lord, Light, and Life. May we not fail eur Lord, 
and those who aré looking to us, by letting the Light 
grow dim or disappear. 
, a 


Sunday Golf 


Does golfing honor Sunday? A Congregationalist 
pastor in Iowa evidently thinks it does. The Asso- 
ciated Press has reported, in the newspapers, that he 
commends and supervises Sunday golf, and that twenty- 
five members of a Sunday-school class “played around 
the golf course and then hurried to church in their 
‘plus fours.’” At church they were welcomed by this 
pastor, “who declared golf was a clean game for Sun- 
day morning and much better preparation for church 
than late sleeping.” But those who know Christ as 
Saviour and Lord are not shut up to the alternatives 
of golf or late sleeping on Sunday mornings. It is 
true that the Christian is not under the legal obligations 
of the Old Testament Jewish sabbath. But it is equally 
true that Sunday, the first day of the week, is the day 
on which our Lord arose from the dead, and those who 
really love the Lord delight to honor this day in ways 
that specially recognize him. Golf is an innocent, 
clean game, as are baseball and tennis, and many other 
athletic recreations. Yet there are many such diver- 
sions, innocent and proper in themselves, that the 


Christian prefers to leave to week days in order to 
have the fullest spiritual opportunities of worship, and 
communion, and service on the day in which rist 
broke the bondage of death for all who trust him. 
The unsaved world can play golf on Sunday; the child 
of God rejoices to use the Ford's Day in ways that 
the world knows nothing of. 


> at 
Access to the King 


_ To reach a king and win his interest in our cause 
is a privilege to-be coveted. The: Toronto Globe re- 
cently published a cabled item from London that touches 
one’s heart. Three red Indian chiefs from British 
Columbia, looking deeply worried, had just arrived 
in London “in order, to make a second attempt to lay 
their grievances before his Majesty.” They are trou- 
bled about a tract of land in their province, which they 
say has been taken over by others without consulting 
them. “Last year,” the dispatch reads, “the chiefs 
made a similar journey, but were unable to see the 
King, and so they have returned for the express pur- 
ow of pleading their case at the foot of the Throne.” 

hether or not King George will be able to give any 
personal attention to a matter of this sort is not stated; 
it would seem probable that he may have to leave it 
to the Canadian government. How different it is from 
the ease and certainty of access to the King that every 
child of God has through the death, resurrection, and 
advocacy of Christ. Those who have received the Son 
of God as their Saviour and Lord are never turned 
away from the Throne. The way of access was opened 
forever by Christ’s shed btood, that day when the way 
into the holiest was made through the rent veil of the 
temple. “Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need” (Heb. 4: 16). 


The Sense of Tidings 


PREACHER was once heard to say that he 

wished he could preach on the Christmas mes- 

sage some time in March, or on the Easter 
message in October, and so have an opportunity to 
get at these great experiences apart from the excite- 
ment and flowers and music and social surroundings 
in which they were so often drowned. The matter of 
“good tidings” is certainly not a matter that is timely 
If we took it up 
at some other time than the statutory time of the holi- 
days we might feel all the more poignantly that Good 
News is the constant atmosphere in which the Chris- 
tian is meant to dwell. 

How deep the craving for this experience may be 
beneath the crust of seemingly wunexpectant life is 
witnessed by what one man said about it. He was 
connected with large and even international affairs, 
and nobody would have supposed that he was depend- 
ent upon the joys with which growh men seem so easily 
to part. What he said was that there was nothing in 
the world that did him so much good as a good let- 
ter. He watched for the postman each day, craving 
that amidst all the stereotyped and tiresome stuff with 
which everybody’s waste basket is filled these days 
there might come one personal letter which took time 
for friendship and showed that in the offing some- 
where was some one who cared for him and took «in 
interest in him, and then all the rest of the day would 
take its color from that. For thrill and keenness, he 
said, there was no experience like that. A good letter 
was better than anything else. . It need not a great 
letter, but it was a living thing, and it satisfied his 
lifelong craving for surprise. ; 

hosts of ple have lost all that, and yet are 
a little rueful and unhappy about it! For it will not 
down that people first embraced the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as good news. -They felt aboitt it all as a writer 
has recently told how he felt when, as a young man, 
he sent an article to a great editor and received from 
him “a check which took his breath away,”..it was so 
generous. ' First of all the Gospel was good news. 
_It. took -people’s -breath’.away. It was a good while 
later that people came to think of it as just “Good 


Advice,” or ceremonies, or creeds, or politics, or psy- 

logy, or one more method of self-improvement; 
or what it has become so largely these days, — just 
organization. Part of the anger and recrimination 
and accusation with which the world turns upon the 
church and with which the church-member often turns 
upon it, too, is due to this, that whereas they may 
reasonably expect to feel a fresh breeze blowing 
across their spirits’ from it, instead they feel only the 
familiar and perhaps the stale. The commonest man 
retains a hint that once, at least, all this was new 
and wonderful, but now it is herd for anything to 
raise his spirits. Nothing ever happens now to take 
his breath away. The early days of his own Christian 
life, when as one man said “he felt as if he were 
walking on air’ with the new sense of freedom that 
came to him, seem to have no counterpart now. Peo-! 
ple think the Gospel is not news at all, it seems so 
heavily familiar. 

Is there anything that one can do about it? Yes,' 
much every way. In the first place, have an eye for, 
the number of people who are feeling the same way. 
about things. It is wonderful how mamy there are 
who are feeling-just this way. And that is the way, 
all great new things come on, There are many who, 
whatever may be the prevailing tone, feel through and 
through that this is not the tone the Gospel was meant 
to have. Something is ‘wrong, something has crept in. 
This is spurious. On all hands, if you read the confes- 
sions, you will: find péople who no .longer acquiesce 
in having their religion either. a powerless or a joy-. 
less thing. They are setting out to do something 
about it.. One: woman who had to. make a test of it 
all afresh through desperate trouble and “swift on- 
coming~doom” recovered for herself the early cheer 
and surprise of the Gospel, and said she had come to 
feel it the: queerest thing in the world that people 
supposed that all the wonders, surprisés and fresh ex- 


periences came only to the young and in the early years, 

Or; again: a man who has felt just this way about 
it, this feeling that everything has been mishandled if 
it has come to this, has been tracing back to the point 
‘where it is always best to go in search for all lost 
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things, namely, the place where we saw them last, and 
has found the point where the spring and buoyancy 
of. his spirit began to disappear. Life is not all prog- 
‘ress as we would like to suppose, but sometimes our, 
»greatest wisdom is to beat a retreat to better times in 
our own spirits. 

Horace Bushnell said that when he began to get a 

| glimpse of:a new truth, yet could not quite make it 
out at once or bring it into immediate usefulness, he 
just hung it up in his mind._somewhere and let it swing 
there. From time to time he would glance at it 
and perhaps for: a long time it would not yield, and 
then some day he said it would have swung around so 
‘that he saw it from a new angle and it gave up its 
power to him. 

We can recover our capacity for surprise. In the 
“Scriptures we feel what an important figure the mes- 
senger was, “how beautiful on the mountains,” but 
‘how when we are in suspensé we can call up some one 
who is at a distance, or the journal comes in promptly, 
or the telegraph is there, afd we need not wait so 
long. But: suspense is still a worid-wide phenomenon. 
!In spite of quick news about the world’s doings the 
heart sinks fifty times a day with misgivings as to 
whether, at the center of all things, there is anyone 
who loves us or takes an interest in us. And we are 
still watching the rim of our obstacles and fears for 
that shape which the prophets used to call “the mes- 
senger,” and for that-experience for which Christ and 
_his first friends could find but one exact and satisfy- 
ing word and that was “good news.” 
if it.is not that to us, let us set our hearts on hav- 
ing it or its beginnings before long. There are 
which began in radiance, and warmth, and glad sur- 
prise, which look on all that now as an outworn ex- 

‘perience.. That apostolic experience, one of the first 
matks of the Good News, that men “did eat their 


J. Russell Howden and 
‘the China Inland Mission : 
In The Sunday School Times of June 12, in in- 


troducin 
Wells, England, to Sunday School Times readers as 
the new writer of the leading lesson article in the 
Times for the last six months of 1926, reference was 
‘made to him as the Home Director of the China In- 
land Mission, London. 

A letter has: just ‘been received from: Mr, Howden 
reading as follows: ’ 

“IT have received a copy of the Times for June 12, 
and have been looking at your all too kind references 
to myself, There is one matter in the article that I 
should be so grateful if you would kindly have cor- 
rected as quickly as possible. It is there stated’ that I 
am Home: Director of the China. Inland Mission. . This 

~ should. be Deputy Home. Director. . . . I shall be so 

* grateful if this might be set, right.” 

_ The Sunday’ School Times is grateful to Mr. Howden 

‘for calling attention to ,this obvious error, for it was 

“not unknown to the Times that Mr. Howden is ay 

‘Home Director, and that the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, 
B.D., is the Home Director of this great faith mission, 
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When Deciding What 
Christian Work to Support 


A Christian business man who is. at the head of a 
well-known ‘financial corporation in the South recently 
wrote a personal ietter to Philip E. Howard, Presi- 

>dent of The Sunday School Times Company, asking 
‘his advice whether to give toa certain worthy Chris- 
tian enterprise conducted by an individual worker. The 
letter is a typical one, as it represents a probiem of 
choice that necessarily confronts God’s people fre- 
quently, ‘as they seek to discover what channels of 
service God would have them assist financially.. The 
letter is published, therefore, with Mr. Howard's reply, 
in the hope that this consideration. of the problem may 
be suggestive to others. In order to deal with the 
principles involved, rather than with specific cases, the 
names of individuals and organizations are omitted. 

The letter of inquiry follows: 

I think you are fully acquainted with the work that 
is being done by Mr. —— in the distribution of Chris- 
tian literature. 

It has been my privilege from time to time to have 
an interest in this good work. I have sometimes ques- 
tioned whether this particular work was not a dupli- 

i cation of work that is being done through other so- 
cieties. I have recently ‘had an appeal from him, and 
I would like to help him as far as I am able if the 
work should: go on, and if the same work cannot be 
done by others who are already well established. As 
you are familiar with his. -work, I am writing this let- 
ter in. confidence to ask you. whether in your opinion 
the work should be sustained and whether it is a work 
that can not be duplicated. 


the Rev. J. Russell Howdén of Tunbridge © 
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meat with gladness and singleness of heart,” seems 
to have ceased and not to be expected any more. But 


_it ought to be expected, 


And be it, said that all this is very different from 
what is common enough these days, namely, the hag- 
gard hunt for thrills. The Good News was not loud 
or strident, and it not now. Far more often it comes 
and has been with us quite a while without.our know- 
ing just what it was. Some whisper of God’s Spirit 
and his friendly will has been coming across our joy- 
less. spirits without our quite knowing what it was. 
“A phrase,.an image, an apt adjective may bring home 
to some needy soul a whole new side of.truth, may 
make it feel God véry near, may win it for the Mas- 
ter.” Just when- we, had settled that surprise in the 
spiritual life was a thing now past, its principal ad- 
ventures lying behind us, our measure pretty well de- 
termined and staleness settling over the scene, then 
through ‘the grate 6f God—and grace is always a 
surprise, it cannot be stereotyped, and we may deserve 
it less than ever — there is something new in the life. 
“I want you to understand,” writes James “Smetham 
to a friend, “to try to-realize while-you seek, that as 
soon as your foot is turned to the fields of gold, all 
Heaven is astir to help you. Strange helps will come 
to you,—hints, mtuitions, breathings, curious allure- 
ments.” “As at the beginning.” One man is thread- 
ing his way back to the fields of gold with the help 
of that. Another is haunted by the words, “I will 
do better unto you than at. your beginnings,” And 
many more, both. private Christians of the quiet sort 
and public Christians who earnestly desire to extend 
Christ’s kingdom, just feel it in their bones that this 
is what is lacking and must come back before we can 
live again to any high purpose, of call the Gospel 
really. ours. It must always be good news, It is 
hever anything else, no matter how old the world. 








I have on my. list quite a large number of mission- 
aries and others, not one of which I could afford to cut 
off, and if I should take this additional work on, it 
would mean that I would have to cut somewhere, where 
perhaps it is most needed. 

Take, for example, the —— missionary work. Would 
you not think that $100 invested there. would pay larger 
dividends than $100 invested in Mr. ——, and if you had 
to judge between the two, would you not feel that the 
missionary work would have to come first? 

I would be very glad to have your assistance in de- 
ciding this matter. : 


To this letter Mr, Howard replied, in part, as fol- 
Ows: 


“Mr, —— in a very definite and thoroughgoing way 
has yielded himself to the Lord, and he has been 
through a great deal in order to maintain his work 
of distributing Christian literature. He is a man of 
beautiful ~personal spirit, and is utterly’ devoted to the 
mission to whieh he believes God has called him. 

“There are other agencies, although not very many, 
doing a somewhat similar work, but Mr. Trumbull and 


_ I feel that ‘it-would be a blessed, thing for the ‘Church 


at large if these agencies could be multiplied many 
times over, for it has become very evident that the 
distribution of Christian literature is one of the most 
effective ways of circulating the truth in these diffi- 
cult days, ‘and often this is not commercially practica- 
ble to any adequate degree. -Many forms of current 
Christian literature need to be subsidized if they are 
to reach the constituency that they should reach. A 
ministry such as Mr. ’s may he regarded, I think, 
somewhat in the same light as“the ministry undertaken 
by those who ‘issued some years ago volumes on the 
Fundamentals, and ,circulated them very widely, spend- 
ing many thousands of dollars in order to produce and 
circulate the booklets or books making wp the series. 
Mr. —— ‘circulates much devotional material as well 
as Bible study tracts, booklets, and books. 

“We feel here that Mr. — —’s ‘work should be sus- 
tained, and enlarged as much as the available means 
will it. We do everything we can to encourage 
him in his work, and to foster the work itself. 

“It seems to.me that a decision between a work like 
the —— Mission and Mr. ——’s' work, as far’as sup- 
port is concerned, would need to be influenced quite 
definitely by the type of work that the Lord seems to 
be leading one to help. One of course cannot give 
to everything, but has it not been your experience that 
from time to time our leadings are made very plain 
concerning «special directions in which the Lord wants 
us to give? If elements’ such as actual need, and gen- 
uine effectiveness, and definite spiritual blessing are 
taken into account ‘as constituting strong elements in 
one’s guidance, as I know thcy are in your case, then 
a work like Mr. ’s would claim consideration with 
any other cause that might be within one’s personal 
horizon of privilege and duty. 

“Sometimes I believe the Lord leads.us in these mat- 
ters by creating in us what we call, in our crude way, 
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an interest in this or that work that may come 

a letter or a word from a friend, or in some other 
expected and new way. I have often felt that a deep «, 
and genuine interest, createa in my own heart by 
Proper means of access to one’s judgment, may be: a ™ 
definite leading in the direction of that interest, even” “ 
when a cause of which I could think, or to which I. 
have been giving, might give*promise of larger results, 
In fact, I am not sure that we can know very much* 
about results in the deeper sense, and I think that per- 
haps is one reason why God does quicken our hearts 
in definite interest.toward one work or another, as a 
means of telling us that this is what he would like to 
have us do. Perhaps this is true just now with you, 
with regard to the Christian literature work; and the 
gemuineness and devotion and great need represented 
by that work will perhaps aay strengthen your in- 
clination toward it. . _ 

“I do not think of any principle upon. which one 
could decide as between two types of work, both of 
which are greatly needed and greatly blessed, except 
a deepening conviction in the light of known facts 
that one ought to give to this work rather than to 


that. 
Should We Live Only in the Present ?] 


In the Bible we are bidden to “take no thought for the 
morrow,” and when the children of Israel were journey~ 
ing through the wilderness only enough manna for one 
day was given them, bringing out the lesson of living a 
day at a time. 7 : 

On the other hand, when we see the careless or wicked. 
living of some people, we hear it said that they live only, 
in the present, not thinking of the future. ; 

What is your idea, so that I may know what to teach 
when we Goes the lesson of the manna (August 8, 1926)? 

—A Pennsylvania Reader. 


There are certain matters in which God would have 
us think only of the present. There are, other mat- 
ters in which God would have us think much of the 
future. Here, as in all else, the Word of God is our 
sure guide, relieving us of all uncertainty or confusion, 

The manna was plainly given as a lesson to Israel 
in trusting the Lord day by day for each day’s needs. 
Except on the Sabbath day of rest, Israel was for- 
bidden to gather more manna than was needed for one 
day. As usual, and like so many of God’s children ” 
today, Israel did not trust God in this, and did what 
he forbade: “Moses said, Let no man leave of it till 
the morning. Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto 
Moses; but some of them left of it until the morning 
and it bred worms, and-stank: arid Moses was wroth 
with them” (Exod. 16; 19, 20). Even in the gather- 
ing of the manna that was needed for one day’s supply 
there was a supernatural teaching’ and provision, for 
we read: “And the children of Israel did so and gath- 
ered, sOme more, some less: And whén they did mete 
it out with an omer, he that gathered much had nothing 
overj atid he that gathered little had no lack; they 
gathered every man according to his eating.” : 

he lesson was obvious, and was the same as that 
which our, Lord Jesus Christ gave in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself” (Matt. 6:34). : 

The comment of the Scofield Reference Bible on the 
giving of the manna each day for that day only is help- 
ful: * “As we are not nourished by the memory of 
food, so neither can spirituality be sustained on past ap- 
prépriations of Christ.” The Christian life is a daily, 
hourly, momently walk; “as ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him” (Col. 2:6). 
A walk is possible ‘only a step at a time, and each 
step must be taken in the présent tense. . 

On the other hand even the manna, in God’s pro- 
vision; for the Children of Israel, ‘ceased after. they 
had left the wilderness and entered the Land of Prom- 
ise; and there they were under the obligation of pro- 
viding for their temporal needs in the usual way, 
by sowing and reaping and working in other ways 
with their hands. It was not only proper but a duty 
then, as now, to provide today for the morrow, this 
year for next year, in matters of temporal need, while 
at the same time this can be done without any anxiety 
but in full faith in the God who has pledged himself 
to. supply all our need. 

Furthermore, there is abundant teaching in the Scrip- 
tures that God wants us to be thinking of the future 
life, which will come after this present earthly life is 
over. It.is in this respect that worldly, wbelieving 
people “live only .in the present, not thinking of the 
“future.” Paul said, in his great chaptér on the resur- 
rection of the body, that if the dead rise not then it is 
logical and legitimate to say, as unbelievers do, “Let 
us eat and drink; for to morrow we die” (1 Cor. 15: 
-32). But we know that Christ is “risen from the dead, 
and become the firstfruits_ of them that slept,” and that 
“as in’ Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all “be 
made alive.’ So we rejoice in this wonderful future 
that is pledged to us by the Word of God, and we “live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; 
looking for that bless ed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour -Jesus Christ” 
(Tit, 2: 12, 13). SF 
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Keswick’s Solution for Our College Crisis 





Impressions of the first Student Conference at America’s Keswick 


By Robert C. McQuilkin 














wick, in the closing days of June, went beyond 

all the expectations of those who planned it. 
Any work that the Lord has a part in is bound to 
be so blessed that we may well be enthusiastic over 
it. But there are certain features that seem to make 
this student conference epochal in. the true sense of 
that word. , 

The gathering was not remarkable because of: its 
size, although the total registration of an even hun- 
dred was greater than was looked for in view of the 
bri€f and quiet preparation. Of this hundred, fifty- 
five were college students, and they represented some 
thirty colleges and universities. In addition to the col- 
leges, eight Bible schools and seminaries were rep- 
resented, and ten other schools. ’ 

It was an exceptional conference, then, in its rep- 
resentative character, and particularly in the caliber 
of the young people, thoughtful and eager, and alive 
to the tremendous issues the college world is facing 
in our day. There were not wanting, also, young peo- 
ple who came with little thought concerning the spir- 
itual transformation that awaited them, and the new 
vision that will make college days a different story 
for them, oo 

The conference was remarkable also in its speakers. 
Although it was not so designed, nearly all the speakers 
were not only college men or women, but were leaders 
who, since their own students days, have been in close 
touch with college life. : 

Perhaps no other man knows college student life 
the world around, and what the spiritual problems and 
needs are, so intimately as does Robert P. Wilder, the 
founder of the Student Volunteer Movement, and now 
its General Secretary. 

Howard A. Kelly, M.D., LL.D., loaded with all the 
honors that the world of scholarship and science can 
confer, but prizing far above all such honors and 
achievements his greatest distinction, a son of God and 
joint-heir with Jesus Christ, —the noted surgeon and 
humble Christian came to Keswick’s first student con- 
ference as the first Christian conference he has at- 
tended since Northfield in the early nineties. 

Practical Messages for Difficult Days 

Philip E. Howard, University of Pennsylvania, 1891, 
College, President of The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, who led the Bible hour each morning, took for 
the theme, “In the world but not of it,” and nothing 
could be more practical for the student in these diffi- 
cult days, for the subject was unfolded with special 
reference to the personal problems.of class room and 
campus and the dangers besetting college life. 

The missionary message of the conference stressed 
the great call of the unreached pioneer fields to Amer- 
ican college students a it came, not only through Dr. 
Wilder, but through Mrs. J. Harvey Borton, a for- 
mer Student Volunteer Secretary after her return from 
India; the Rev. M, A. Hopkins of China, fresh from 
a year of post-graduate work at Princeton; and A.B. 
Buxton of Cambridge University, England, represent- 
ing the Heart of Africa Mission. 

In the messages of these speakers and of the stu- 
dents who took part, in the singing and in every part 
of the program, the evident leading of the Spirit was 
marked. The messages dovetailed in such a way that 
an observer might have supposed that the speakers 
consulted on what they should present; messages would 
be left out that ordinarily would be included by a 
speaker, who would discover later that another was 
planning to cover the subject. In the early morning 
prayer hours, led by J. Harvey Borton, Chairman of 
the Victorious Life Testimony (who also presided at 
the conference in-the absence of Mr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull), the Scripture readings chosen again and again 
fitted remarkably into the theme of the day, or into 
= personal messages received by the delegates them- 
selves. 

On the closing day of the conference questions were 
handed in to be discussed in the third morning period, 
questions on the meaning of the cross, on the choice 
of pleasures for young people, on personal work and 
prayer and worldly amusements. r. Wilder in his 
closing talk in the first period, and Mr. Howard in 
the second period gave messages every part of which 
formed an answer to several of these problems in the 
minds of the students, though they had not seen the 
questions. The messages in Gospel song from the male 
quartet of the Evangelical Theological College of 
Dallas, Tex., were not added to the program, but were, 
in the Spirit, a vital part of it. On the human side, 
undoubtedly the greatest factor in the spiritual power 
of the conference were the hours of intercession in 
the prayer room, especially on the part of three of the 


Tvs first Student Conference at America’s Kes- 


women who had a special burden of prayer laid upan. 


them, 


Mr. McQuilkin, who tells so graphically of Kes- 
wick’s first Student Conference, June 26 to July 2, 
will be remembered by many Sunday School 
Times readers as a former Associate Editor of the 
Times. He is now Dean of Columbia (S. C.) 
Bible School, and at the Conference brought the 
victorious life message in a number of addresses. 
Next week, Mr. McQuilkin will tell how the 
Student Conference faced the grave spiritual 
situation in America’s colleges. 








But all of these things might be expected in every 
conference in which the leadership of the Holy Spirit 
is sought and yielded to. What was it that made this 
student conference unique among the Keswick Victo- 
rious Life Conferences and among other student con- 
ferences ? 

The conference met at a crisis hour in the college 
world. The student life the world around is at the 
cross roads, a great transition time. The sin problem 
is, indeed, the same as it always was, but students are 
facing a situation today that is new and grave in its 
spiritual issues. The Modernists are rejoicing in the 
fact that they have captured the educational world; 
there is scarcely a college where the new view of the 
Bible has not found some entrance, and most of the 
more prominent colleges and universities have be- 
come enthusiastic exponents of the new learning. The 
Modernists within the Church would draw back from 
the statement of a famous college professor, quoted 
by Mr. Howard at Keswick from Ernest Gordon’s new 
book, “The Leaven of the Sadducees,” that “disbelief 
in a personal God and in personal immortality is di- 
rectly proportional to abilities making for success in 
the sciences.’ They would. with all earnestness op- 
pose the’ statement of another influential teacher in a 
great university, who said to Mr. Howard, “Religion 
has no place in education.” And the very colleges, 
where these statements are being confidently made, 
are institutions founded by men who counted faith in 
Jesus Christ as the very rock on which all true educa- 
tion was to be built up. 

There is nothing new in this new learning so far 
as the attack upon the Bible and Christian faith is 
concerned. The Sadducees of Christ’s day would 
have passed every test of a good “Modernist,” except 
that they would not have the same view of the miracles 
of Christ, which they had the privilege of seeing with 
their eyes. But students are facing an utterly new 
situation in the fact that the teachers who are destroy- 
ing the foundations of Christian truth are doing it in 
the name of Christian truth. And the college Ieaders 
of Science have become, in many instances, religious 
leaders pronouncing on what is true for students to 
believe concerning and sin and salvation. 

Every. student conference recognizes that the college 
world ‘is in spiritual ferment today. The Modernists 
have captured the educational forces to a large ex- 
tent.. But their victory is a hollow victory that has 
produced spiritual and moral barrenness on a gigantic 
scale. The thoughtful Modernist is the first to rec- 





Student Conference Sayings 
That Went Home 


God is not a problem to be solved, but a 
Father to be trusted. The Lord’s Prayer does 
not begin, “Our problem which art in heaven.” 

The fifth book of the New Testament is called 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” not “The Feelings 
of the Apostles.” 

It is not a ‘sin to wear an overcoat in a hun- 
dred-yard dash. But it does interfere with the 
race. Let us cast aside every weight as well as 
every sin. 

We can take no vacation in character building. 

At the place where failure has come, double 
thesentries. Watch as well as pray. 

God sometimes denies. a special request that 
he might, grant a life-long request. 

Faith is never to be contrasted with “knowl- 
edge.” . Christian faith is based upon knowledge. 
We may know Him. 

If Christ did not die to put away sin, then we 
must ‘believe either that there is no sin, or that 
God has done nothing to: solve the sin problem. 

‘ But both these doctrines are contrary to reason. 
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ognize that his new learning has not solved the college 
problem: it has intensified the problem, and left it 
crying out for a solution. The little conference at 
Keswick, big in its possibilities if it develop along the 
lines on which it has started, has the solution of this 
problem. 

The conference did not meet to discuss these issues 
of the college world. _The conference met to lead 
students into a living faith in Christ as personal Sav- 
iour and Lord. But at the conference, in a totally un- 
expected way, through students and speakers, two 
things were done: first, the spiritual situation in col- 
leges and seminaries, orthodox and Modernist, evan- 
gelical and secular, was vividly set forth from a dozen 
different’ angles, and the definite present needs clearly 
seen and analyzed; second, the conference message, in 
the most direct way, centered upon the solution of 
the problem, and actually solved it for the students 
who were there and who yielded their lives to the liv- 
ing Lord who was presented. 

One of the students asked Dr. Wilder to tell the 
story of the founding of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and it was one of the thrilling hours of the 
conference when this message was given. He had 
already given a survey of spiritual conditions of stu- 
dents all over the world; from his own personal touch 
with them in college. That address had electrified 
some of the student leaders and astonished others, as 
they heard of the spiritual hunger among uncounted 
thousands of students and their eager desire to hear 
of the very message that was being given at Keswick. 
While most students, in common with the most of men, 
are comparatively indifferent to spiritual things, the 
large number of thoughtful students are now asking 
for a real knowledge of Christ, and all over America 
Dr. Wilder was asked to speak on the victorious 
life in Christ, and on the power of the Holy Spirit in 
the life. One of the speakers, who was rejoicing with 
Dr. Wilder in this constructive approach in meeting 
the needs of the students suggested that the real an- 
swer to Modernism is the showing forth of the super- 
natural power of Christ actually in operation. “Yes,” 
he answered, “God is not dead.” 


New Impetus Needed for a New Era 


God was not dead forty years ago, when Wilder and 
other students met in that famous conference in 
Northfield with a burden for the unreached mission 
field while the American colleges were asleep in the 
sleep of death, so far as spiritual power and mission- 
ary passion were concerned. Forty years ago this re- 
vival movement started in connection with the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and it is not too much to say 
that the spiritual impetus of the Christian movement 
in American colleges of the past generation began in 
those days at Northfield, when Speer and Mott and a 
score more, with D. L. Moody as one of the spiritual 
advisers, received their call that meant a new era in 
college Christian life. 

‘ Now another new era is needed. That revival has 
spent its force. New problems are upon us. Thou- 
sands of student volunteers are needed on the mission 
fields today. Dr. Wilder and others gave the chal- 
lenge of the present hour to American colleges to 
supply these men. But of what avail will the thou- 
sands of eager volunteers be, if they go forth without 
the supernatural power of Christ in their lives, a 
Saviour known in a personal intimate way through 
the power of the Holy Spirit? This is the revival 
needed, and this is the vision that students at Keswick 
caught. 

But it was not presented or discussed in an academic 

way.’ It was not an interesting narrative of a great 
God who worked wonders through young students 
forty years ago. The living God who worked with 
the students at Northfield was actually at work at 
Keswick. Students were there, gathering up in their 
own lives all these real problems the college world is 
facing, and they were having the problems solved, and 
their spiritual lives illumined with the glorious light 
of the Gospel of Christ. 
. Were one to sum up the great spiritual needs in the 
life of the student, there would be found a remark- 
able parallel with the outstanding messages of the 
student conference at Keswick. A later article will 
show the striking way in which the whole college world 
was accurately presented by the speakers, and at the same 
time was illustrated in miniature by the group of stu- 
dents in the conference; then the message concerning 
the power of Christ to meet these needs was presented, 
not in word only, but in the Spirit. and in power, as 
evidenced in the liberated lives of those who heard and 
received. 


Corumara, S. C. 
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The purpose oi creeds, and their limitations 
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The Question of Creeds 


By W. Graham Scroggie 








Continuing his rich study of the Christian documents of faith, begun in last week's issue of The Sunday 
School Times, Mr. Scroggie points out four principal values of creeds and the importance of the clear path of 


the d 





faith betw 


gerous pitfalls of the infallibility of creeds, and skepticism. 


There is still time for you to share this notable sertes, which will continue through several issues of the Times, 


with friends and other acquaintances. 


The Ten Weeks Get Acquainted subscriptions, at 25 cents each, offer 


you this opportunity, Please forward such subscriptions, mentioning the ‘‘ Question of Creeds,’’ to The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


it is quite natural that we should ask what were 
and are: 


Pic what has been said in last week’s article, 
i 


4. THe Purpose AND UsEs or A CREED 


This may be variously stated, but creeds were, in 
the main, mtended to serve two purposes: 


to explain the Faith, and to defend the Faith; ~ 
to express the truth, and to expose error; 


or, we may say, their.twofold aim was definition and 
defense. ; : 

“We are all theologians up to a certain point, and 
cannot but be so if we think about religion at all,” 
We must, therefore, make our Faith clear to ourselves, 

d the way to do this is by giving it symbolic and 
iterary form Vague religious sentiment was never 

oductive of strong Christian character. We must 
at last get’ down. to definition and description. This 
is not to say that definitions can ever adequately: ex- 
press all that they represent, but if we waited for in- 
fallibility, we should never get anywhere, 
- But then, given explanation, there must be com- 
munication, for religion is a social thing. Men must 
communicate to one another their beliefs for confir- 

tion, and correction, and inspiration. In this way 

ommunities have grown up around Articles of Faith. 

‘And these, in addition to being their definition of be- 
ief, and bond of fellowship, have also been a. vindi- 

tion and defense of the truth against the inroads 
of error. 

Creeds,. therefore, have many values, and serve 
many purposes, the principal of these being Theologi- 
cal, Apologetical, Evangelical, and Psychological. 
| (1) Their Theological value is in their summary 

ticulation and definition of the great doctrines re- 

ealed in the Bible. 


(2) Their Apologetical value is in the defenses 
they establish against heresy. Sir W. Hamilton has 
said, “A country may be overrun by an armed host, 
but it is only conquered by the establishment of for- 
tresses’ -Words are the fortresses of thought. They 
enable us to realize our dominion over what we have 
already overrun in thought; and to make every intel- 
ea conquest the basis of operation for others still 

yond.” What is true of the service which lan- 

e has rendered to thought is also true of the serv- 
ice which creeds have rendered to truth. 

(3) Their Evangelical value is in their missionary 

acter. These definitions are concerning a redeem- 
ing God, and are for proclamation, that men may be 
led to faith in Christ. 

(4) And the Psychological value-of a creed is in 

e effect which an act of self-committal by confession 

oduces, intensifying the decision, and deepening the 

alty of the convert. 

What has already been said must now be safe- 
guarded from misapprehension and undeserved criti- 
cism by a frank acknowledgment of 


§ THe INCOMPLETENESS AND FALLIBILity OF CREEDS 


Creeds were never intended to be substitutes for the 
Scriptures; they were never designed to lead ys from 
the Bible, but to it, and certainly. no claim has ever 
been made that they possessed the authority which the 
Scriptures do, for in creeds we have the words of men, 
but in the Bible the words of God. What: the rela- 
tion is of the creeds to the Bible we shall. see shortly; 
but it is necessary at this point to call attention to these 
two facts, the Incompleteness of the creeds, and their 
Fallibility. 

And this is not to be wondered at “when ‘we remem- 
ber the limitation ‘of human thought in dealing with 
all that is above and beyond ordinary experience, and 
that human language itself hampers the expression 
even of such thought as is attainable.” In the nature 
of things all creedal formulas must be defective, by 
reason either of omissions or excesses. 
|’ Just because ‘there is no- infallible church, there can 
be no infallible creed: Though Rome may deny this, 
(Protestants: have always firmly held it. The West- 
minster Confession says, “All synods or councils .. . 
may err, and many have erred; therefore they are not 
to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be used 


as a heip in both.” And in the Preface to the Scottish 
Confession of 1560 is a statement of which, the fol- 
lowing is the substance in modern English: “We pro- 
test that if anyone will note in this cur Confession any 
article or sentence repugning to God’s Holy Word, 
that it would please him of his gentleness, and for 
Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of the same 
in writing; and we, upon our honor and fidelity, by 
God’s grace, do promise unto him satisfaction from 


the mouth of God [that is, from the Holy Scriptures],. 


or else reformation of that which he should prove to 
be amiss.” And this is neither the first nor the last 

0 gg to make acknowledgment of its own falli- 
ility. 

The fact that for centuries each Church seems to 
have felt itself at liberty to use its own formulary, and 
even to make additions or alterations, is evidence 
enough of the tentative character of the creeds. 

The number and variety of the creeds, and the fact 
that they have. superseded oné another, have been con- 


$tantly improved, and still remain admittedly capable ° 


of ‘further improvement, is evidence enough of their 
incompleteness and fallibility. This is true even of 
the Apostles’ Creed which can be traced back to the 
very verge of the Apostolic Age. 

Those who spent most labor on the construction 
of the creeds were most conscious of their imper- 
fections. . 

“Creeds,” says Dr. Stewart, “can never be regarded 
as the pure and unadulterated product of Scripture and 
of the revelation of God in Christ, of which Scripture 
is the medium and the record. They are to be re- 
garded as the product of a thought-situation, of a 
condition of mind in the formation of which Scrip- 
ture is, no doubt, the controlling, though not the only 
operative force. For these, and other reasons, creeds 
are necessarily imperfect and inadequate, as their his- 
tory and their frequent variations, and even contra- 
dictions, show them to. be.” 

However, in endeavoring to estimate how complete 
or incomplete a creed is, regard must be had not only 
for what is said but also for what is implied. For 
example, in. the Apostles’ Creed there is no formal 
statement about the Atonement, but he would be bold 
who would say that that great truth is not involved and 
implied in what is said. 

In the matter of creeds there are a Scylla and 
Charybdis which by all means we must steer clear of. 
We must on the one hand be careful not to claim for 
creeds, or give to them, a piace which they have no 
right to. If they are “cherished Tike fetish heirlooms 
by a superstitious awe,” they can only prove to be a 


_ curse.- If they lead us to forsake the Word of God for 
the traditions of men, such a misuse of them is the. 


greatest subversion of their original intention. That 
is the danger on the one hand. = 

On the other hand we should be careful not to re- 
gard with indifference or contempt what has pro- 
ceeded from, and been accepted by, “the mightiest 
thinkers in ages when the Church absorbed practically 
the intellectual power and activity of the world.” 
When we think of the generations of devout men who 
have been comforted, guided, and inspired by the great 
historic creeds, surely it cannot be that these have no 
power left to bless us in a like manner! : 

Let it be freely. conceded that each generation has 
the right to formulate its own beliefs, assuming al- 
ways that they are in harmony with Holy Scripture; 
yet, just because the ancient creeds acknowledge the 
Scriptures. as their source and substance, with all their 
defects they can never be wholly ‘superseded. 

It_is. idle to ask whether the Christian Church could 
not’ maintain its existence without such formularies, 
for ‘the historic fact is that it has never chosen so to 
do. And this further fact should be carefully con- 
sidered, that “the periods in which the Church has 
been most indifferent to creeds have invariably been 
periods of decline into lethargy or inte error. Churches 
which have. no creeds, or but slight or vague creeds, 
too often find that the liabilities from which they sup- 
pose themselves to be free are far less significant than 
the evils to which their comparatively creedless con- 
dition exposes them.” Professor Curtis sounds a 
solemn note of warning in Protestant ears when he 
says: “There are countless-natures that prefer super- 
stition to skepticism, and Rome in the last two gener- 
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ations has opened her ponderous es to thousands 
of es souls, who, like Newman, infinitely 
preferred grave doubts and misgivings regarding trans- 
substantiation, Marg-worship, ‘and Papal infallibility 
within her walls, under the restful shadow of her un- 
questioning assertion of the Catholic Faith, to the 
anxieties and responsibilities of a freer communiori 
in which liberalism and criticism went unabashed, and 
every doctrine was subject to reconsideration and re- 


view.” 

Between the infallibility of Rome and the skepticism 
of Modernism lies the true way. The deep water 
between these Scylla and Charybdis is intelligent and 
strong belief resting in Holy Scripture, and, as to 
its essentials, finding articulation in such forms and 
words as may in each generation. best express the 
Church’s belief. For such statements neither com- 
pleteness nor infallibility can ever be claimed, but they 
must always be adequate for the understanding of the 
ae maintenance of the spiritual life of the 

urch. 


(To be continued in néxt week's issue) 
we 


Instruction Without. Training 
By K. N. Carlisle 


E day a woman called upon a minister. 

.“I wish to talk to you about my son John,” 
she said 
P The minister nodded. There was no surprise in his 
ace, . 

“John is not behaving as he. should.” There was 
a sob in the woman’s voice. “I suppose you read in 
the paper about that high school: affair last week, and 
saw John’s name mentioned. He will soon be eighteen 
now, and I feel that something must be done to start 
him right before it is too late.” 

“It is never too late to try to turn a lad’s foot- 
steps in-the right direction,” the minister said kindly. 

“I can’t understand about John,” the- mother went 
on. “He has been taught the right thing. You know 
he has been brought up right*here in this church. He 
has always gone to Sunday-school, and does yet, for 
that matter; but what he learns does not seem_to im- 
press him enough to make him do right. I don’t blame 
the Sunday-school entirely but—”’ The woman hesi- 
tated to finish her criticism. 

For an instant the minister gazed at the woman in 
silence. Then he spoke gently: 

“Yes, Mrs. Blank, John has had a great deal of 
moral instruction in our Sunday-school.. However, 
it has been in yain, as is the. sowing of. seed on the 
rock. I am going to speak plainly, Mrs. Blank. Along 
with this moral instruction John needed something 
which he did not get. Ever since John was thirteen or 
fourteen years old he has spent much of his time idling 
in Wade’s drug store. I’ve seen him there after school, 
evenings, and Sunday afterfnpons. He has grown up 
being a waster of time. Has he ever earned any of 
his spending money ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied thé mother. “It was never neces- 
sary for him to earn money. His father has always 
given him a generous allowance. However,” she added, 
slowly, “lately he has been having to have entirely too 
much.” 

“Still he is given the money?” questioned the min- 
ister, and when the mother nodded; he went on: 

“. And so -he grows up a _ waster of money also. 
What is always the result of idleness and extrava- 
gance? With all good intentions, eri allowed~ John 
to spend his time amusing himself in any ‘way he 
pleased, and spending money all too freely, expecting 
that he would grow up a good boy because he was told 
each Sunday at Sunday-school that he should be. Do 
you really think, Mrs. Blank, that John’s moral in- 
struction has been at fault or has it been his moral 
training ?” 

There are many cases like John’s: Can we expect 
the church, in one day, to counteract by instruction, 
the impressions made by what the child lives through 
six days? Moral instruction acts as steel supports to 
moral training, but the training isan important factor 
if we are going to turn out the right kind of men 
and women. If a child hears one thing on Sunday 
and acts another all during the week, he will be vastly 
more impressed by what he lives than by what he is 
told. Let us then realize the importance of moral 
training. The churches would be almost powerless if 
it were not for the right kind of strong Christian 
homes back of them. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
we 


Practical help on lesson preparation, knowing the 
pupil, seuring attention, asking questions, using illus- 


trations, conducting reviews, getting the pupils to 
work, leading them to Christ, 1s contained in Philip 
E. Howard’s new book, “A Little Kit of Teachers’ 
Tools” (The Sunday School Times Co., Philadel- 
phia, 75 cents; postage, 5 cents). It is an ideal litle 
book to give to the untrained teacher, and will prove 
equally valuable as supplementary reading for the 
trained teacher. 
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advance in 1925-26. 








What the League of Nations learned of the remarkable 


A Significant Report on Progress in Zion 
By Thomas M. Chalmers, 


Founder and Missionary Director of the 
New York Jewish Evangelization Society 














ment of the Jewish National Home, 1925-26, 

submitted by the Zionist Organization to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for the 
information of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
covers nine full pages in The New Palestine for 
June 11. It is an impressive document, packed with 
facts relating to the progress of the Zionist Enter- 
prise in Palestine. It would be difficult to, summarize 
the Memorandum in short space, but it covers such 
subjects as immigration, agricultural colonization, 
urban development, industry, public health, education, 
finance, organization of the Jewish community in 
Palestine, the Zionist Organization, and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. One would be glad toe present 
the gist of the entire paper, if that were possible. 
Brief references only can be made to one or two of 
the more important subjects treated. ; 


Immigration Into Palestine 


Te Memorandum reports the net immigration of 
Jews to Palestine for the year 1925 as 31,650. 
Palestine has now a larger proportion of Jews than 
any other country,—nearly seventeen percent of the 
total population. Poland sent the largest number,— 
16,983. Russia and the Ukrain come next with 6,718 
Jews. Roumania furnished 2,166, and the United 
States 570. The immigrants included 6,198 families, 
containing 19,740 members, or 58 percent of the total. 
Persons of independent means and their dependents 
numbered 11,794, slightly more than one-third of the 
total gross immigration of 33,801. Persons with 
definite prospects of employment and their dependents 
numbered 16,161. The total amount of private capital 
taken into the country is estimated at two million 
pounds (nearly $10,000,000). ; 

It is especially noticeable that the number of immi- 
grants having to depend on relatives in Palestine has 
fallen off very much, as compared. with the years 1922 
and 1923, while the number of independent immigrants 
has shown a large increase. 


4 
Haifa Bay Industrial Development 


T= present year has seen the beginning of an im- 
portant enterprise around the Bay of Haifa. The 
Haifa Bay Development Company has acquired 65,000 
dunams of land lying along the shore from Haifa to 
Acre. This area contains about 15,000 acres, or a 
total of twenty-th square miles of the richest land 
in Palestine, the development of which will make it, 
in conjunction with the future growth of Haifa as 
the principal port of Palestine, a region of immense 
wealth. Beginning last April, the company is drain- 
ing the swampy soil, employing five hundred Jews for 
this and other important initial labors, and will de- 
velop the whole area as an industrial and commercial 
center in the form of a garden city. A road is being 
built to connect Haifa with Acre, and part of the sea 
will be filled in and a new channel cut for the Kishon 
River. i: is expected to spend $5,000,000 on the 
project. The American Zion Commonwealth is the 
‘chief force back of this great development. This 
company of Jews is very energetic in developing 
colonies in the Holy Land, having already four other 
settlements well advanced. It is spending now more 
than half a million dollars on Afule, in the great Es- 
draelon plain. The Zionists are showing their wise 
strategy by seeking control of such fertile and well 
situated plots of land as the Valley of Jezreel, the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the shore strip about the Bay 
of Haifa. Much of this lies in the inheritance of 
Zebulun, of whom it is said, “Zebulun shall dwell at 
the haven of the sea; and he shall be for a haven of 
ships” (Gen. 49:13). From the Hebrew word here 
for haven is derived the name Haifa, which is destined 
to be the greatest port of the eastern Mediterranean. 


ve 
Association for Jewish Culture 
N ASSOCIATION ior J+wish culture and Edu- 


cation was formed May 16, at 2 national confer- 
ence held ix New York City. The conference was 
called 4, ine Zionist Organization of America says 
‘Ihe New. Palestine, with the following purposes m 
view: the cultivation and dissemination of the Hebrew 
language and literature; stimulation of a better 
knowledge of Palestine, its activities and its role in 


T= full text of the Memorandum on the develop- 


‘ 
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Jewish history; strengthening and development of 
the Jewish youth organizations and activities, devoted 
to Jewish culture and ideals; co-operation with pres- 
ent Zionist educational agencies; the promotion of 
Jewish literature and fine arts and educational prop- 
aganda. 

‘The keynote of the conference was set by Mr. Louis 


1 ° 

“This enterprise represents no new departure in 
Zionism. Since the earliest days of the movement it 
has been the prevailing view that strength to acquire 
Palestine would come as a result not only of the pres- 
sure of the Golus (Exile), but more especially from 
the awakening of a will to create a free Jewish life, 
receiving inspiration and impetus through association 
with Jewish tradition and the national culture... . 
The lifting of Jews out of Golus may be said to be- 
gin with the stirring of national consciousness, aroused 
through contact with both Jewish culture and the cre- 
ative effort in Palestine.” : 

Chaim Nachman Bialik, the Hebrew poet, said: 

“We have faith in Erez Israel and our work there, 
but it is impossible to develop Palestine without de- 
veloping the Jewish spirit in other countries; and since 
American Jewry is at present the strongest body, their 
burden is bigger and their responsibility is larger than 
that of any other people.” 

All of this is true on the worldly plane, yet how 
little of the life of the Spirit is in it. How differ- 
ently the whole enterprise would move on if the Jew- 
ish people would but accept their great Messiah and let 
him lead them back to Palestine. 


we 
Annual Zionist Convention 


B Bng hundred Jews from New York City, and 
one thousand in all from the whole country, met 
in Buffalo June 27-29, as delegates to the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America. Louis Lipsky, Chairman of the Organi- 
zation, was re-elected. Emantel Neuman, National 
Director of the United Palestine Appeal, reported 
that more than $4,000,000 had been raised since Oc- 
tober. The dependence of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of Palestine on the financial sup- 








Jewish immigration to Palestine during the month of 
oy reached a total of 1,650; in the month of May it was 
1,750. 

One million dollars will be sent to Palestine by the Pales- 
tine Securities, Inc., before the end of 1926. This will insure 
the building of one thousand houses to meet the housing 
shortage. 


The Zionist Executive has resolved to establish a Faculty 
of Agriculture at the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, to 
be named in honor of Baron Edmond de Rothschild. ae 

An agreement to carry out the work of installing an 
electric power and water supply system in Jerusalem was 
signed in London by a representative of the Palestine 
Government and a London bankers’ group. 


Title deeds for the lands of the Hebrew University on 
Mount Scopus have now been issued by the Land Registry 
Department of the Palestine Government in the name of 
the Jewish National Fund, in accordance with a long- 
standing decision of the Zionist authorities. 


Israel Abrahams, famous scholar and reader in Rabbinics 
at Cambridge University, England, died recently at the age 
of sixty-seven. Dr. Joseph Jacobs called him “the most 
distinguished English-born Jewish scholar,” and Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise spoke of him as “the most beloved Jewish 
scholar of his time.” ‘ 


To visit Palestine is becoming the fashion of the day. 
Five hundred professors of American universities will visit 
the Holy Land in February, 1927, states a Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency report. The Italian crown prince, Umberto, will 
visit Palestine in November, going by warship. : 


One million dollars to establish’ a chain of hospitals in 
Palestine is the sum proposed to be raised in America by 
Hadassah (the Women’s Zionist Organization) and the 
American Jewish Physicians’ Committee. This work is 
greatly needed in view of the scarcity of hospitals and the 
prevalence of malaria and other diseases. 


ar. 1923 four hundred American Jews visited Palestine, of 
whom one hundred remained as settlers; in 1924 some five 
hundred American Jews visitea Palestine, and more than 
halt remained; ir 1925 the number rose to one thousand 
Che year ot the opening of the University), and about four 
hundrea remained. About forty percent of these Jews 
were retired business men and elderly people; about the 
same number were merchants and artisans, with a capital 
of $5,000 to $15,000, intending to engage in their occupations; 
the remiainder were young men with strong Zionist sym- 
pathies. 


= 


port of American Jewry was strongly emphasized. 
American Jews contribute about two-thirds of the 
funds for the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland. 
They have invested about $4,000,000 in Palestine land 
colonization, through the American Zion Common- 
wealth. Dr. D. J. Kaliski, Chairman of the Hebrew 
University Fund, reported that the University is al- 
ready playing an important role in the cultural, scien- 
tific, agricultural, and industrial. development of the 
Holy Land, says the American Hebrew. 


ue 
Electrical Development in Palestine 


paoM a thorough study of the reports on Palestine 
submitted to the United States Department of Com- 
merce and of the confidential reports of the Amer- 
ican Consul m Jerusalem, Martin Codel has prepared 
for the new Palestine a résumé which “leaves the in- 
eradicable impression that Paiestine has prospered dur- 
ing the past year, and the evidence indicates that the 
country’s development will continue apace.” From Mr, 
Codel’s article is clipped.his statement on the Ruten- 
berg concession : 

“As a preliminary step in the development of thq 
so-called Rutenberg concession for the utilization of 
the Jordan River in a wide power distribution and 
irrigation. scheme, electric light plants have been con- 
structed and are now being operated with fuel oil, in 
Haifa, Tiberias, and Tel Aviv. Work is. to begin on 
the general project during the summer of 1926, and the 
above-named three plants will be used as subsidiaries 
and reserve units when the central Jordan power house 
becomes available in 1920. : 

“The hydro-electric power project includes the util- 
ization of a fifty meter falls near Lake Tiberias, and 
the building of two dams across the Jordan’ and Yar- 
muk rivers. It is estimated that the annual quantity 
of power available from the first power house will be | 
50,000,000 kilowatts. The general electrification scheme 
includes also operations around the Dead Sea for the 
extraction of mineral salts.” 


The Classic Beauty of British Jews 


Te item below from the Jewish Chronicle com- 
ments on the blending of the Jewish and Nordic 
races: 

“The perfect Greek type of face is to be found to-' 
day among people of Jewish blood,” said Dr. R. N. 
Salaman, addressing a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Southampton recently. If they were 
to seek examples of the type with the straight line of 
forehead and nose, they would find them in Jewish 
schools, preferably in the East End of London. There, 
out of 500 children, they could find twelve perfect 
classic_types. When a Jew mated with an English- 
man, German, or any of the Nordic race, the Nordic 
characteristics generally overcame the Jewish strain. 
Dr. Salaman showed photos of well-known Jews and 
their families, including Mr. Israel Zangwill, to illus- 
trate the dominance of Nordic type. 


Varied Types in the New Palestinian Jewry 


Ts Jews of the Dispersion, scattered into all lands 
of earth, have become much differentiated by rea- 
son of their differing environments and the growth of 
new sects and parties during the centuries. The re- 
turn to the homeland must bring these varied types 
of Jews into close juxtaposition, as is seen in the 
item below taken from the letter of Elias M. Epstein, 
Palestinian correspondent of the New Palestine: 

“It is a delight today to travel down the well-known 
route through the Emek, from Haifa— Merhavia — 
Nouris — Tiberias. If the National Home means the 
soil of Erez Israel tilled by all the types of Diaspora 
Jewry, the Valley is almost now that home.. Har- 
batch, near Jadjur, is being settled by the Jablone 
Rebbe’s fanatical Chassidim, preserving their primi- 
tive religion and social organization intact as in Pe- 
land. A little farther down the radical nationalist and 
social reformer of Nahalal is preparing plans for 
Nahalal B to arise on the newly acquired ground ad- 
joining and which must comprise men and women of 
the same temperament as the premier smallholders 
settlement. Farther east are the Orthcdox farmers 
from Hungary neighboring the free-thinking Pales- 
tine workers at Tel Adas. At Hittin you have the 
Mizrahists (extreme Orthodox Jews); at Beth Alpha 
the moderns again. Common to all are. the problems 
and joys of our new agricultural life.” 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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Humor and Pathos in 








an Archeologist’s Life 


Vivid word pictures of_camp life at Kirjath-sepher 
‘By Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D., Rrestsnt cf; Ronis, Thpological Seminary, and 








As this i The Sunday School Times goes to press, Dr. Kyle will have sailed from Palestine on his way 
dh ee is the last of the series of articles written from the actual site of Joshua’s ‘* Booktown.’’ In 


the letter that accompanied this article to The Sunday School Times, Dr. Kyl 


a later article, 


le summing 
up the ‘' assured results’’ of the Kirjath-sepher opr and readers of the Times will look forward with keen 
e 


anticipation to this further word fram Dr. 


ologist as veritable dry-as-dust, serious, scientific 
work and dull study, enough to give one a daily 
headache and nights of terrible nightmares. Other 
folks think the archeologist one enviable person from 
the privileged classes of the world, one who gets de- 
lightful journeys up and down this old world and is 
feasted and feted- like a king. Lots of these deluded 
folk write me every year before I come abroad and 
declare themselves possessed of an insatiable desire to 
come along, a desire that just must be gratified and 
will not be denied, for ... “they want to see things ! 
' Still others imagine that the life of the archeologist 
- must be an intolerable hardship, unconscionable bore- 
- dom, poking about in old caves full of fleas, digging 
' up aid eine and. robbing graves full of mouldy skulls 
with. teeth. dropping out,—ugh! Others think the 
~ fife all tragedy, wn 4 still others, all comedy; and the 
rest, indeed most folks, think it as uninteresting as a 
* hopelessly dull lecture on fans. mo 
Now, in fact, the life of the archeologist is none of 
| these things, and yet all of these things and much more, 


S eee: folks think of the fieldwork of-an arche- 


- In this last letter from Tell Beit Mirsim I am going 


to tell you about it. There will be nothing archeolog- 
. jcal, or technical, or scientific about this article; it is 
© to be in the lightest vein, but also a true picture. 

' cablegram recently: from the Times asked me to send 
‘ some pictures. I am sending some that the camera says 
are pictures, but none of them pictures things as well 


- as this article will. 


The first thing that confronts the archeologist, sur- 
rounds him, overwhelms him, and at last makes him 
a prisoner bound hand and foot, is Arab hospitality. 
There come invitations to lunch, to tea, to dinner, to 
a feast, and they keep coming until we realize that we 
are surrounded by the most hospitable people in the 
world. The sun beats down hot enough to fry eggs on 
a stone, but they pitch their tents of black goathair cloth 
‘on top of a windswept hill. There will not be a house 
in sight, not a woman will show herself. These lat- 
ter are all hidden away in caves and old ruins sitting 
in the dust among pots and kettles and fleas some- 
‘where along the mountainside. The men will prepare 
the feast; they always do for guests. The guests are 
their guests; they do not impose the cooking upon the 
women-folk. They stew the dinner and themselves, 
too, and let the women gossip — and milk the goats. 

Mattresses and pillows in bright colors galore are 


arranged in the coolness of the tent. They look very’ 


suspicious of fleas and things, and sometimes have 
them, and sometimes, more frequently, not. You re- 
cide at dinner. After salutations and many compli- 
méfts,— coffee. ; : 

Then dinner appears, a long line of men single file, 
‘ each bearing a dish of food; and such food, in’ such 
profusion! In what kind of, hole it has been cooked 
you can only imagine; but it is abundant-and it is 
delicious. , : ; : 

This Arab hospitality affords a pleasing variety in 
the monotony of meals in camp life. We endeavor to 
have good food and a tolerable cook and observe some 
of the amenities of the table. We obtained 
some fresh vegetables, chiefly a kind of 
eggplant or cucumber for ccoking, but 
must rely’ chiefly upon canned vege- 
tables and fruits. But we are able to 
get these of the best quality, vegetables 
from America, England, Holland, and 
Italy, and the most delicious pears and 
peaches from Tasmania! Eggs, leben, 
and butter we buy from the farmers. We 
have real Arabic butter, churned in a goat- 
skin as of old.. Once. in a while we 
buy a. kid from the flocks and_ revel 
in fresh meat, but usually we have 
only canned. beef and canned sliced 
ham, but buy bacon in the piece, 
These things, with abundance of oatmeal 
and milk, with coffee, tea, and cocoa make 
up a good menu, to which we add a soup 
at the beginning and sometimes a pudding 
at the end. We drink deep of that millen- 
niums-old well that. still runs pure and 
cool. Last of all, we bought a bag of 
wholewheat flour, and a neighbor woman 
bakes our bread in one of thdse holes m 
the ground where the people live. We | 
are not curious enough to wish to.see her», 
mix the bread and make the loaves, It is 
wholesome, and that is enough, 


about this old Canaanitish and Israelitish stronghoid.« 


There are two plagues_of camp life in Palestine. 
One is dust that gets on everything and into every- 
thing and fills one’s nose and eyes and gets between 
one’s teeth. ‘The other is—worse. Palestine is a 
land of flowers, flowers, flowers, in such variety and. 
— and beauty as cannot be surpassed,anywhere. 

love it for the flowers,— wild flowers, it is true, 
but as gorgeous as the flowers of a show window in 
the city. Palestine is also a land of bugs, and beetles, 
and moths, and insects, and scorpions, and snakes; 
there is about everything that flies, or flits, or creeps, 
or crawls, or wriggles and bites. an evening 
around the big lamp in the dining tent, one might 
make a collection of flying, buzzing things that creep 
and crawl over one’s hand and face and sometimes 
bite or sting, that would make a professional entomol- 
ogist wild with delight. It is a paradise of “bugs.” 
Then one’s imagination gets to work until it seems as 
though, when anything touches one anywhere, it is a 
new kind of bite! 

Then there is weather,—moré weather: than any- 
where else in the world. Palestine is beautifully said 
7 commentators to exemplify all climes. from the 

rigid Zone in the snow capof Hermon to the Torrid 
Belt at the low level of the Dead Sea twelve hundred 
and fifty feet below sea level, with all the varieties 
between. It may -equally,. but more prosaically, -be 
said that Palestine has all kinds of weather and has 
them all the time. A Jerusalem gentleman.who travels 
much about the land remarked that he never went to 
Jericho, even in summer, without an overcoat. When 
some one asked, if it were not hot at Jericho, he re- 
plied, “The hottest place in the world, but I may need 
the overcoat.” There are such sudden and sharp con- 
trasts here at Tell Beit Mirsim. We may be nearly 
scorched at noonday, as we were this very day, while 
before sunset a cool wind is blowing, as it is now, and 
tonight we may eat our dinners wearing our overcoats 
and even. our hats to keep warm, 

At times, sometimes frequent. times, the sirocco 
blows. The sirocco is condensed weather served red 
hot. It is an east wind,—dry, hot, and enervating. 
It burns the grain, dries one’s skin until it feels 
like the skin of a mummy. The sirocco usually lasts 
three days and gets worse each day. One week we 
had two siroccos which left us one day in which to 
rest up. : 

And that day was the Sabbath, How -we long 
for the Sabbath, and its blessed rest. By Satur- 
day night we are worn and weary and our nerves 
on edge. The quiet of the rest and meditation and 
worship! In the evening we gather about the supper 
table and one reads and several lead in prayer and 
perhaps one of us, Dr. Albright, our Dutch professor 
from the University of Groenigen, or myself, gives 
a talk on some passage of the Word; and the cares 


and frets and discomforts of thee week are forgotten 
and we are in touch with the Christian world. and 
with our Lord in Heaven. We lie down in quietness 
and comfort and sleep as only they sleep who live in 
tents. 
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Then the early morning of a new day! This is 
another of the beauties and delights of pa patriarchal 
existence. The clouds which we have looked 
are but the shadows that form the background against 
which are laid the bright colors of the picture. Of 
these none aré more pleasing than the sunrises and 
the sunsets. The beauties of nature are, indeed, lav- 
ished upon Palestine. The Arabs have a legend that 
the angel Gabriel was given two bags of stones for 
the whole world. He dropped one bag in Palestine, 
and so had only one bag for all the rest of the world. 
But if it is a stony land, it is also a land of the most 
wonderful beauty of twilight both morn and eve. 

Then is anything else so refreshing in a dry hot 
land as a deep drink of sweet water from a great 
spring? Our. water carrier is a little donkey with 
wooden <a made to hold four Standard Oil 

asolene tins of five gallons each, twenty gallons in all. 

our or five times a day he makes the journey, a mile 
and back, to the “nether spring” to bring us the cool, 
delicious water from its depths. On a still day we 
can hear the song of the well as the shepherds draw 
water for the thousands of the flocks and herds that 
come to the troughs to drink. Do we get ice to keep 
the water cool? Not so! The Orient knows a bet- 
ter way. They make here a porous water bottle which 
permits the water to filter very slowly through to a 
saucer in which the bottle stands, This bottle, set in 
the wind, cools the water by evaporation and the hot- 
ter the day, and*the drier the sirocco, the cooler is the 
water. 


And music! We are not-even without music, seem- 


ingly the only original jazz band. There is a long- 
ou Y " ng: 


pumpkin-like banjo, a pipe that surely might 
be the father of all saxophones, and a drum that would 
delight a ‘eae medicine man. Neither do the players 
forget to hold out their hands in true Italian hotel 
style. Oh, we are quite up to date in the matter of 
entertainment in the wilderness. Incidentally, the bag- 
pipes have completely captured the imagination of the 
Arabs. They think “the pipes'noo” are the ideal. of 
all good music. Their tunelessness does actually suit 
the Arab disposition to improvise without- troubling 
himself ‘about’ a melody. 
_ But there are so many things wise and otherwise 
in the desert life that I did not know where to begin, 
and it is certain I do not know where to stop. One 
might write a long chapter on the dust and certainly 
not exhaust the dust, but that does not end the’ matter, 
The archeologist is a. man who dusts things; yes, 
literally. In the evening, when the workmen. have 
done their eight hours and gone wearily home, perhaps 
to work two or three hours more in the harvest field, 
the archeologists sit down to twenty, thirty, even forty 
baskets of potsherds all to be examined and brushed 
or washed to determine exactly the history revealed by 
the day’s work. It is like housecleaning every day in 
the week, week after week. 

There is also the dilatoriness of the Orient. One 
needs ever to remember the tragic fate of the man 
“who tried to hustle the East.” The simplest thing 
like an inquiry about the way is enough to start a loud- 
mouthed wrangle to last for a quarter of an hour. It 
is almost impossible to have anything done at a cer- 
tain time and finished on time. 

The last great event of our camp experiences was 
the feast, not another example of Arab hospitality, 
but a response in kind; we gave a feast to the work- 
men, to every man and boy who had worked for us. 
Over in one of those caves on the hillside big éaldrons 
were set bubbling. We stewed one sheep and three 
goats and prepared about two bushels of cooked rice, 
well covered with Savory gravy of the mutton. 
At noon the feast was ready and some twenty men 
came, carrying each a lange platter heaped up with rice 
and covered, over with stewed muttom There was a 
tent for the mukhtars,—a carpeted and cushioned 
tent. The men sat down in groups and 
the boys in other little companies, one hun- 
dred and ten in all, They sat down, not 
on the green grass, like the thousands at 
Bethsaida, for there is no grass here 
now, but they squatted on the bare dusty 
ground in the sun (for it proved a very 
cool day), and then a row of dusky hands 
plunged into those platters, and mutton 
and rice disappeared. with incredible swift- 
ness, With so great a company, it was 
impossible to:serve them ‘so elaborately as 
they sometimes. served us; but they have 
worked faithfully. and pleasantly ; we have 
had no trouble whatever ; not the least thing 
. has been pilfered from our camp, ‘and ‘we 
would not be outdone by these humble folk 
of the wilderness in the finer qualities of 
courtesy and hospitality. .The Arab has 
a sweet tooth, so a big bag of candies such 
as he likes was brought from: Jerusalem, 
and they were soon put where they tasted 
best. The feast was over, and the com- 
pany trooped away home as happy as chil- 
dren who had been to a picnic. The fete 
cost a goodish. bit of good money, but the 
~ best things of life usually come high, and 
i will come only to those,.who pay the price, 

Text Beir Mirsiu. ~~ 














“later (19:1; 20:8). 


ance with law. 








LESSON 6. AUGUST 8 THE GIVING OF THE MANNA 
International Uniform Lesson.—Exodus 16 : I-36 
Golden Text.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.— John 6: 35 
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The Lesson as a Whole 
By J. Russell Howden 
The Historical Setting 
FTER the triumphant rejoicing on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, 
& into the desert. They passed through that part 
of it termed the wilderness of ‘Etham (Num. 33:8) 
toward Shur (Exod. 15:22). The word “shur” is 
connected with the English word “sheer,” or “shear.” 
It is derived from a root meaning to cut, and hence 
is applied to a cliff. where rocks are cut through by 
water of ice or other natural agencies. The Shur is 
the great natural escarpment which shuts in the desert 
on the north, and which ‘forms the boundary of the 
cultivated land of the Palestine highlands. 

In this desert the Israelites traveled three days 
without finding water. ._When at last they did come 
u water, it was so brackish as to be undrinkable. 
The Hebrews therefore gave to these wells the name 
of Marah, which means bitter (comp. Ruth -1: 20). 


‘Moses was instructed to- cast a certain tree into the. 


bitter waters, which made them potable. And he fur- 


ther revealed himself by a new title, Jehovah-rapha, 


Jehovah thy Healer. 


From this place they removed to Elim, where there.’ 
was abundance of pure, fresh water, with an oasis as. 


a natural r { 

From Elim they journeyed into the wilderness -of 
Sin. This is a wide ‘lowland of nummulitic and cre- 
taceous limestone between the Red Sea and the moun- 
tains.. Herein this wide plain a general rendezvous 
of the tribes took place. It was about six weeks after 
their departure from Egypt (Exod. 16:1). It is 
probable that the various tribes had each marched 
hither by its own route, And the gathering together 
of the.congregation. was. necessary to avoid scattering, 
and also in view of the fact that they were by this 
time on the borders of the, Amalekite country (Exod. 
17:8). It was now that the manna was given. 


The Expository Meaning . 


Chapter 16: 2—lIt was already six weeks since the: 


nation had left Egypt and cut themselves adrift from 
the resources of civilization. ~The spoils of the 
Egyptian army doubtless included commissariat~ stores, 
and would suffice for some time. But. now these’ sup- 
plies were running short, and the vast host found itself 
faced by hunger.. Under this severe test their disci- 
pline failed and broke. All discipline is a kind of 
faith. Without confidence in the leaders there can be 
no discipline. And tests of faith and discipline are as 
inevitable for the child, of God as examinations are 
for the child at school. “It is not, of course, that God 
needs to find out anything about us. He knows what 
is in man (John 2:25); but that we need to know 
ourselyes, “Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation; for when he has been approved, he shall re- 
ceive the crown of life, whith the Lord promised to 
them that love him” (Jas. 1:12). In such circum- 
stances the faith of the Israelites failed. They for- 
got all about the wonderful deliverances they had ex- 
perienced, They remembered only the abundance of 
the fertile land where they were slaves. Slavery with 
food seemed more desirable than liberty with starva- 
tion, The matérial meant more to them than the spir- 
itual. In. type this is a temptation which so often 
threatens us.. The Lord Jesus spoke of some who re- 
ceived -the word with joy; yet when tribulation or 
persecution ariseth because of the word, they are of- 
fended (Matt. 13: 21). 

Verse 4.—God meets the discontented not by pun- 
ishment, but by promise. It is so like our heavenly 


Father. “He hath not dealt with usafter our sins” 


(Psa, 103: 10). A day's portion every day. A certain 
rate—a foreshadowing of the petition in the Lord’s 


: Braves, Give us thig day our. daily bread” (Matt. 6:. 


II). I may prove them. Compare 2 Petér 1:3 
—“His divine-power hath granted unto us all ‘things 
that pertain unto life and godliness.” - He gives, there- 
fore we can do. I am God Almighty— El! Shaddai, 
the God. of full supply. Therefore “walk before’ me, 
and be thow perfect” (Gen. 17:1); ; 


Verse 5.—Observe this reaffirmation of the Sabbath, . 


a preparation for its formal promulgation a month 
Miracles are not used to over- 
ride God's laws, nor do they occur except in accord- 


i Law itself. is: the expression ‘of ‘the 
will of God. 


The recollection of the presence of God is a 
check to our words and the yery thoughts of our hearts. 


the people marched out. 


Devotional : John 6: 33-40. 
colar a any 
Lesson Material : xodus pete 5 35- 
— Verse; Give us this day our daily bread.—Matt. 
4-22, 
unior Topic: God Sends in the Wilderness. 
Jj Lesson Material ; miss’ 11-38, 35. 
Memory Verse: Matthew 6: 11. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic; Our Daily 
Pee ae eens Pale we Adee, Cate Cael tifts, 


The portion of the text indicated by ‘the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
verses 11-18, 35 


11 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 12 I have heard 
the murmurings of the children of Israel: speak unto them, 
saying, 1 At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye 
shall be filled with bread; and_ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah your God. 











years, until they came to a land inhabited; they did eat the 
manna, until they came unto the borders of the land of 


\ 


1Heb., between the two evenings. 
It is manna. Heb., man hu. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


2Or, flake. *Or, 








“For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether” (Psa. 139:4). Further 
observe that this awful phenomenon rieeds to be inter- 
preted. The unearthly glow flashing through the cloud 
is not merely left to work its effect on the imagination 
of the people. That might have given rise to super- 
stitious fears. But God means conscience to be 
reached, and for this purpose rational reflection must 
be induced, and that is possible only through an appeal 
to the intelligence. 

Verse 13.—The quails. No explanation is given here, 
but in Numbers 11: 31 the phenomenon is described in 
some detail. Probably the force of the definite arti- 
cle here is “the well-known and familiar quails’ which 
grew to be such a feature of their camp life. No men- 
on made of any judgment here in the eating of the 
quails, 

Verse 15.—Marina. The force of the phrase seems 
to be “What in the world is this?” We have come 
to regard the manna as a wonderful supernatural gift 
of God. “Man did eat angels’ food” (Psa. 78:25). 
But to the recipients themselves it does not seem to 
have appeared in this light. They were simply puzzled 
by it, and soon came to dislike it cordially. “Our soul 
loatheth this light bread” (Num. 21:5). Bread is 
simply a generic term for food. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the manna partook of the nature of 
bread. Whatever’ it_was, it contained all the necessary 
elements to sustain life, though perhaps not in a very 
palatable “form. It could. be prepared either by bak- 
ing or boiling (“seethe,” v. 23, A. V.). 

The Lord Jesus Christ expressly instanced the manna 
as a type of himself, so it becomes necessary for us 
to seek to gather up the lessons that it teaches. (1) 
The manna was a gift from Heaven. 
grown upon earth; but came down to earth. So also 
“the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heayen, and giveth life uto the world’ (John 6: 33). 


(2) This gift was a despised one, as is implied in the: 


very word “manna.” So of our Lord Jesus it is writ- 
ten that “he came unto his own, and his own received 
him not” (John 1:11). _The Jews even murmured at 


- him because he said, “I am the bread which came down 
from heaven” 


(John 6:41). And as the manna be- 
came loathsome to the taste of the Israelites in the 
desert; so some, even of those who were numbered 
amorig ‘his disciples, said concerning his teaching: 
“This is 4 hard saying; who can hear it?” (John 6: 60). 
(3) Just as the manna contained all the constituents 


of a complete. diet for the body, so the Lord Jesus: 
Verse 10.—Behold, the glory. So then the Lord him- « Christi 

, self was ‘cognizant of their murmurings, and their fatl-_ 
“ures, 


rist.is;the food of the soul. -The Christian grows 
spiritually feeding on Christ. 
which 
thereof; and not die” (John 6:50). 


_ will. 


~ health by thinking about 


It was not‘ 


“Dhis' is the bread ‘ 
down from heaven, that:a'man may eat 


In order succinctly to extract the teaching of the 
passage in John, I may set it forth in the form of a 
table, thus: 


Humana Faculty 
Divine Act Response Involved 
1. Drawing (John 6:44) Coming Feeling 
2 Teaching ( “ 645-47) Believing on Thought 
3. Creating ( “ 6:50) Feeding Will 


Feeding on Christ is an activity of the mind. The 
mind feeds upon a thing or a person by studying, think- 
ing about, observing that thing or that person, and: in 
the case of a person especially, by obeying him. So 
the way in which we feed on the Lord Jesus is by 
reading his Word, by studying that Word to find 
out all we can about him, by thus. getting to know his 
ways of thinking about things, and above all by obe- 
dience to whatever we discover in his Word to be his 
Moreover the soul needs nourishment just as 
much as the body does. You cannot keep in bodily 
health on one meal a week, nor can you keep in soul 
our Lord only when you go 
te church on Sunday. ow need regular food, The 
soul requires daily bread just as much as the body does. 

And may I add one word more especially for teachers 
and others who, like myself, are always being called 
upon to study in order to give out to other people? 
Study for lessons or sermons is: not enough, It: is 
character more than learning that counts.. And: char- 
acter can only grow by personal feeding upon Christ 
for ourselves. Henry Martyn, that devoted missionary 
pioneer of the nineteenth century, wrote in his diary 
these solemn words, “Much estrangement-from my God 
through making of sermons.” Oh, fellow workers 
in the kingdom and patience of our Lord, let us honestly 
and diligently prepare our lessons. We will never 
give to our God or to the children anything less than 
the best. But above all let us prepare ourselves, or 
better still, let him prepare us, And toward that end 
let us give God time to deal with us through the study 
of the Word. 

One other thing about the discourse in Capernaum. 
You have first the Lord Jesus as dying for our sins 
on Good Friday; “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink his blood, ye have not life” (v. 53). 
Then you have the reference to Easter glory in the 
phrase, “living bread” (v. 51). And then Whitsun- 
tide, “This is the bread which is coming down [present 
participle] from heaven” (v. 50). 

(4) The manna had to be Eva every man accord- 
ing to his eating (Exod. 16:16). Apparently that 
means no one could gather manna for another. And’in 
similar fashion personal appropriation of Christ is 
, the essential requisite of a healthy Christian life. “You 
may take a horse to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink,” says.the old proverb. Nor can you drink 
for him. And neither pastor nor teacher can do more 
than lead a child to the position where he may ac- 
quire the knowledge of Christ for himself. 


(5) An omer of manna was hidden away and laid 
up before the Lord (16:33). The Lord Jesus is now 
at the right hand of the Father with him in his throne 
(Rev. 3:21). 

Verse 36—Omer. Note the distinction between 
“omer” and “homer.” Ten omers make one ephah or 
bath. Ten ephahs make one homer (Ezek. 45:14). 
Notice that the measure of a daily portion of manna 
was the measure of fine flour which under certain cir- 
cumstances formed the sin offering (Lev. 5:11). And 
this fact may suggest to us that it is the Lord Jesus 
who is both the sin offering. for the guilt of his people, 
and also that by which they live. He is the giver and 
the sustainer. of life both spiritual and physical. 


The Homiletical Form . 
1. All life originatés from God. 
-(1) Material (Col. 1:16). 
(2): Spiritual (1 John 5:12). 
2. All life depends upon God, 
$f Material (Col. 1:17). 
(2) Spiritual (John 6:51), 
The Practical Aim 
Our aim in this lesson should be to recognize facts, 
— the fact of our dependence pedi God for both phys- 
ical and spiritual necessities. This recogmition of de- 
pendence is an essential ingredient of faith “The life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son: of God” (Gal. 2:20). 
Tunsrmcs WELLS, ENG. 


The Sunday School Times’ books perpetuate the 
weekly message. “Your bookseller. will be glad ‘to 
show them to you, or @ catalogue will be sent on 
request, 
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Questions for Teacher and Class 


The method of providing these questions is an unusual 
one, and accounts for their variety, stimulus, and search- 
ing character. They are written by several members of 
The Sunday School Times staff,— Mr. Howden, Professor 
Ellis, Mrs. Hatton, Mrs. Askew, Mr. Smith, and the 
Associate Editor of the Times, Mr. Lane. Have you 
tried assigning some of the questions to different mem- 
bers of your class, letting them see whether they can 
discover the answers as given in the following issue? 


HAT words of the Israelites echo the same slavish 
spirit as those spoken just before the crossing of the 

; Red Sea? 

2. How much was an “omer” in Hebrew measure? 

3. Who named this bread from heaven? 

4. What is “the heavenly manna”? 

s- Where is the most important teaching concerning bread 
from heaven? 

6. In what sense is our Lord like the manna? 

7. If the Israelites had refused to eat the manna, what 
would likely have happened? 

8 Name other occasions when bread from heaven was 
given. 

9. What provision was there for making the miracle 
of the manna real to coming generations? 

10. What results from receiving “the heavenly manna”? 

11, What results from rejection of “the heavenly manna”? 

12, What are some of the advantages of the manner in 
which God met the needs of the people in the desert? 

13. What lesson does it teach? 

14. What special law of Jehovah’s was to be emphasized 
and learned in this miracle of the manna? 

15. What great compound name of Jehovah had God just 
given his people prior to this miracle? ; 

16. What other great compound name of God is most fully 
illustrated in this miraculous feeding for forty years of wil- 
derness life? ' 


eee 
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B Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


The answers to the lesson questions of the preceding 
week are given on one of the later pages of this issue. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Our Country of Plenty.—A?t even ye shall eat flesh, 
and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread; and 
ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God (v. 12). 
Get your three square meals a day and “know I am 

our God.” How about it at your house? Do you 
ne and say grace silently or audibly or do all hands 
(and mouths) “pull up, reach to, pitch in,” so to speak, 
whether the meal is meat, potatoes, bread, and pie, or 
the more elaborate cocktail (oyster or fruit), soup to 
nuts, and finger bowls? Certain Americans try to ape 
the English aristocracy in architecture, furnishings, 
clothes, mannerisms, and accent, but almost all of the 
admirers of things English fail to copy that noble Eng- 
lish custom, never omitted in the finest of English 
homes, grace before meat. And in most cases, grace 
also after meat as well. England has four meals a 
day at that. She does not forget the hand that feeds 
her. Perhaps this has something to do with England’s 
vigor and prosperity and why old Sol can never set 
on her. She is always in the sunshine. Snow covers 
the ground as I write, and here we are today eating 
strawberry shortcake. Florida has sent it in. A seven- 
year crop failure could come to this land: east of 
the Mississippi and we Easterners in the evening will 
eat flesh and in the morning bread (toast, muffins, pop- 
overs, buckwheats, corn flakes) because our Western 
brethren would have it for us in abundance and our 
— systems are superb. What blessings are 
purs 


Our Food Supply.—Gather ye of it every man ac- 
cording to his eating (v. 16). Did you ever know what 
it is not to have enough to eat? I don’t mean fishin’ 
hungry and miles from home down the creek, but one 
of those “hungry-all-the-time hungrys.” Some years 
ago our cook, who was a Sunday-school teacher, 
brought into the family a young girl of about four- 
teen or fifteen to be a sort of second girl to her. She 
was lean, lank, and “skinny,” having come from up 
the country somewhere to get a position which had 
failed her. A woman in “The Neck” had taken her 
in and was working her to death for her “board” — 
which “board” she did not half get. At her first meal 
in the kitchen she said to Maggie the cook, “Dare I 
eat all I want?” “Sure, kid, fall to and help yourself 
a’ready,” said Maggie, who was from Lancaster 
County. “Oh, Maggie, this is certainly heaven,” said 
the hungry little girl. At the end of the first few 
weeks you would not have recognized the scrawny 
half-starved “kid” of the weeks before in the well 
set and rounded little maid who let you in at the front 
door. She was a Sunday-school girl, and the Lord 
made an expert telephone operator out of her and 
promoted her to Washington during the war, where 
she now prospers (Matt. 6:26, 33). For once in the 
world’s history there was a nation where every one 


was in the “heavenly” state of being provided for “ac-- 
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cording to his eating.” In the Childs’ restaurants the 
menu card has on it the food value of every article 
of food served. When I teach this lesson I will get _ 
one of those cards and get up on “calories,” also “vita- 
mines.” (If you care to know, fried ham and gravy 
with wheatcakes have 1,100 calories, highest. of all 
foods, and the order is marked sixty cents for all you 
can eat.) I have no doubt that God, in providing the 
manna, had in just the proper calories and vitamines 
to suit the human need. I have always had a notion 
the manna may have been something like toasted corn 
flakes. When you come right down to think about it, 
God is still feeding his children in pretty much the 
same way. Nothing so easy to grow as wheat. It 
is never cultivated as other human crops have to be. 
Planting and harvesting are all of it. 


“Eats:”’—The children of Israel did eat the manna 
forty years ... until they came unto the borders of 
the land of Canaan (v. 35). There used to be a wager 
that a man cannot eat quail at ten consecutive feeds. 
The idea is, or was, that by the time he got part 
way through the undertaking, the quail (even on toast) 
would nauseate him. I never knew of any sure tryout 
of this gastronomic feat, but I did know a man who 
had to live on ham so long he said, “I’m ashamed to 
look a hog in the face.” He said that even the men- 
tion of ham made him half sick. On the other hand, 
I took a, millionaire manufacturer from St. Louis 
home for lunch one Monday without warning her 
majesty — “phone out of order:” It was washday with 
us (we were just starting with one maid), and it was 
a.regular countryside, washday dinner (a meal nowa- 
days called “lunch’) —a slice of ham and boiled po- 
tatoes with the jackets on. Our millionaire guest had 
been living for a month at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. You should have seen him wading into 
that fried ham and boiled spuds. “Mrs. Ridgway,” 
said he, as her majesty apologized for her Chester 
County ham, Early Rose potatoes, and Lancaster 
County apple butter and quick biscuits, “this is the 
most delicious meal I have had for days. The New 
York hotel stuff all got to tasting alike and was .mak- 
ing me sick.” But who ever gets tired of good bread 
and butter, the “manna” which our God spreads over 
the fields of Chester and hundreds of other counties, 
with increasing regularity? (Gen. 8: 22; Psa. 65: 8-11.) 
The man who designs the power plant knows the best sort 
of fuel to run it. We can fire the boiler with almost 
anything that .will burn, but good Georges Creek bitu- 
minous is best. So God knows what best to feed man. 
And I wonder if we humans would not be better off 
physically if we would do our eating more on the 
manna basis. It is said we “dig our graves with our 
teeth.” Disease camps on the trail of the high liver. 
At any rate, one thing seems pretty certain, these He- 
brews after forty years of this diet came into Canaan 
wonderfully strong, husky, and virile. 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, Ph.D., D.D. 
Vice-President aad Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PRINCIPLE OF CoRRELATION.—Connect with 
the lesson related truth from other sources. 











Wilk the lesson of the manna may be connected 
all the miraculous deliverances and mercies of 
the wilderness journeys, all of which show the miracle 
and wonder-working power of the Lord in behalf of 
his people. Other miraculous feedings may be brought 
to bear upon the discussion, such as the provision for 
Elijah and the minacles of our Lord in feeding the 
multitudes on different occasions. It will be well to 
connect with it also the prayer for our daily bread, and 
to ponder the question whether the-divine provision 
for our’ physical wants is any the less divine because it 








Lesson Calendar 


The complete list of International Uniform Lessons for 
the year may had from The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at 10 cents 
a copy, or $1 a dozen. 
Third Quarter 
1. July 4.—Israel Enslaved in Egypt..........-Exodus 1: 1-14 
2. July 11.—Childhood and Education of Moses 
Exodus 2: 1-10; Acts 7 : 22 
3. July 18.—The Call of Moses..... «»-Exodus 2:11 to 4:18 
4 July 25.—The Passover........ssse Exodus 11:1 to 12:36 
gs. August 1.—The Deliverance at the Red Sea 
Exodus 13 : 17-22; 14 : 10-16 
6. August 8—The Giving of the Manna....Exodus 16 : 1-36 
gy. August 15.—Jethro’s Wise Counsel...... Exodus 18 : 1-27 
8. August 22—The Ten Commandments: Duties to God 
Exodus 19:1 to 20:12 
9. August 29.—The Ten Commandments: Duties to Man 
Exodus 20 : 12-21 
10. September 5.—The Tent of Meeting..... Sececes Exodus 33 
11. September 12.—Gifts for the Tabernacle 
“ Exodus 35:4 to 36:7 
12. September 19.—Obedience to Law. (Temperance 
; LeSa0R.) ..cccccccsceseceses acecceccccececeese Leviticus 26 
13. September 26.—Review: Early Leaders of Israel 


j 
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comes in ways more familiar and seemingly more natu- 
ral. 
In relation to the manna itself it will be well to note 
that the Bible makes repeated reference to it (Neh. 
9:20; and Psa. 78:24). In Hebrews 9:4 there is a 
reference to the carrying out of the command to keep 
for the generations to come a sample of this bread 
of Heaven, which was preserved in the golden pot 
within the ark. In the Revelation messages to the 
churches is a promise to the overcomers that they shall 
eat of the hidden manna. Evidently this was a miraclq 
that left its in.press upon the generations, for the Jew 
in their controversy with Jesus over the Bread of Lifg 
said, “Our fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it ij 
written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat 
(John 6:31). The Lord points out to them that it 
was not Moses but God who gave them this bread frem 
Heaven, and adds that his Father also gives them the 
true Bread from Heaven, which is the Lord himself 
giving his life that life may come to the world. This 
was the mystery which proved too much for the Jews 
to comprehend, but it is the most important and far- 
reaching teaching which connects itself with the mir- 
acle of the bread from Heaven. ‘ 
Huntinopon, Pa, 


Vd 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to send illustrations for this 
department; one dollar is paid for each illustration 
* = accepted, and two dollars for the best one each week. 
But readers are urged not to send anything without first 
securing and reading carefully a leaflet explaining the 
conditions of this department. 
the year, with this leaflet, will be sent for ten cents in 
stamps. Failure to note the conditions means that good 
illustrations are constantly having to be rejected by the 
editors, which might otherwise be available. 
Illustrations must reach The Sunday School Times three 
full months in advance of the date of the lesson. 
Preference will be given to illustrations on that fortion 
of the lesson text indicated in the lesson list after the 
word “Print.” 
Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
specially desired, though some on the Golden Text are also 
needed. 


The full list of lessons for 
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For the lesson of December 109, illustrations 

are desired on the optional Christmas lesson, 

Luke 2:8-20, instead of on the lesson, “Samuel, 
the Just Judge.” 


Two Buckets.—I have heard the murmurings (v. 12). 
“How dismal you look!” said a bucket to his compan- 
ion as they were going to the well. “Ah!” replied the 
other, “I was reflecting upon the uselessness of our be- 
ing filled, for let us go away ever so full, we always 
come back empty.” “Dear me! How strange to look 
at it in that way!” said the other bucket. “Now I 
enjoy the thought that, however empty we come, we 
always go away full.”"—From Great Thoughts. Sent 
by Mrs. M. Watts, Norbury, London, Eng. 

Works Proving Faith.—Gather ye of it (v. 16). 
God gave the Israelites manna, but they had: to gather 
it. There was a family discovered by a district nurse 
in dire want. Its members were suffering from lack 
of almost everything — from lack of common sense 
even more than from lack of potatoes —the nurse de- 
clared. The walls of the room were covered with 
devout mottoes, and the husband and father, a lusty 
fellow, sat at home all day reading the Bible, while 
his family went hungry. He rebuked the bustling 
nurse by saying: “The Lord will provide.” What the 
man needed was more common sense. If he had read 
his Bible a little more closely, he would have met with 
a passage which states that a man who does not pro- 
vide for his own is rated as worse than an infidel.— 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Elland, Yorks, Eng. 

Why Daily Manna?—And the children of Israel did 
eat the manna forty years (v. 35). One of his scholars 
once asked Rabbi ben Jochai, “Why did not the Lord 
furnish enough manna to Israel for a year, all at one 
time?” Then the teacher said, “I will answer you with 
a parable. Once there was a king who had a son to 
whom he gave a yearly allowance, paying him the en- 
tire sum on a fixed date. It soon happened that the 
day on which the allowance was due was the only day 
in the year when the father ever saw the son. So the 
king changed his plan and gave his son day by day 
that which sufficed for the day. And now the son vis- 
ited his father every morning. How he needed his 
father’s unbroken love, companionship, wisdom, and 
giving! Thus God dealt with Israel and deals with 
us."—Sent by Laura A. Ellison, Topsfield, Mass. Prize 
illustration. 

The Way of Death and of Life.—Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life (Golden Text). Bread, 
the commonest article of food on our tables, is a type 
of Christ. It was through eating that Eve died. It 
is through eating that we may live—From D. L. 
Moody. Sent by*W. J. Hart, D. D., Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Which Are You Doing?—Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life (Golden Text). Manna lay 
all around the tents of Israel. An Israelite could not 
stir from his tent without doing one of two things: he 
must either gather the manna, or trample upon it. 
Every man is doing one of these two things to Christ 
“the living bread”—From the Expositor. Sent by 
Mrs. M. Watts, Norbury, London, Eng.; Mrs. B. 
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“O Magnify the Lord” (77 : 1, 3). 
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Lesson for August 8 
Exodus 16 : 1-36 


Dowen, Kingston Hill, Surrey, Eng.; 
W. J. Hart, D.D., Sandy Creek, N. Y. 


‘Lily-Bread.—I am the bread of life 
(Golden Text), An authority on the sub- 
ject tells us that “corn from which bread 
is made belongs to the second great order 
of plants—the lily order. It is either 


a lily in the making, or in a degenerate | - 


form. The latter is the generally ac- 
cepted theory. In process of ages the 
corn plant which was and still is of the 
lily order gradually developed the invalu- 
able property of producing corn, and did 
this at the expense of its beauty. 
arated itself from its graceful sisters, 
laid aside the glory of, the colored vesture 
and elegance which belonged to it, and 
took instead the russet garments in which 
we now see it clad, and all this in order 
that it might be of service in its day and 
generation, and give its life and substance 
for the life and support of others.” Is not 
this a parable of Jesus, the Bread of 
Life? e laid aside-his glory. Having 
given his life for us he has become the 
Living Bread, of- which all may eat and 
live forever—From the London Sunday 
School. Times. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Elland; Yorks, Eng. 


Seven Types of Christ.—J am the 
bread (Golden Text): The manna typi- 
fied Christ because 


xz. It was mysterious (¥. 15). What is it? 
Jesus was not understood (1 Tim. 3 : 16). 


2. Small (v. 14). Jesus was humble (Phil. 
23.8). : 


3- Round (v. 14). Emblem of Jesus’ éternity 
— without beginning or ending (Heb. 
7:3). . 

4. White (v. 14). Emblem of his purity (Heb. 
7 : 26). 


5. Sweet. Type of his grace (John r : 16). 
6. Heavenly, it came from above. Jesus came 
from Heaven (John 6 :'33). 


yg. Unceasing. So Christ abides always (Matt. 
28 : 20). 


—Sent by Laura A. Ellison, Topsfield, 
Mass. : 
we 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“My faith looks up to thee.” 
“Jesus is all the world to me.” 
“Break thou the Bread of Life.” 
“My Jesus, I- love thee.” 

. “What a friend.” 
“Broken for you.” 
“Jesus remembered you.” 


{Titles listed below, and numbers in par- 
“entheses, refer to the headings and numbers 
of songs in the metrical psalm book set to 
music, including also some other parts of 
Scripture, “Bible Songs No. 4,” published by 
the United Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


~ tion, Pittsburgh.) 


“Grace and Lovingkindngss” (4 2 1-3). 

Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
Psalm 34: 1-8 

“O’er Hill and Plain” (138 : 1-3). : 

Psalm 65 : 1-13. 


_ “His Mercy Doth Endure” (278 : 1, 3). 


Psalm 136 : 1-9, 25, 26. 


’ “Over All God Reigns” (360 : 3, 2). 


Psalm 146 : 1-10. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thy loving provision for 
thy people never faits. Though murmuring 
and complaining arise to thee from weak and 
doubting hearts, thou dost rain down, in an- 
swer, abundant tokens of thy goodness and 

_ care. Why should we ever doubt thee! For- 
give us, we pray thee. Morning and evening 


~=mercies are everywhere around us, and thou 


dost supply our needs. May ‘we take up each 
new day with joy and thanksgiving. In Jesus’ 
mame. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Have you any idea 
how many folks are trusting God for 
daily care, as he wanted the Israelites to 
trust him? There are hundreds of mis- 
Sionaries in foreign lands who. have no 
Promise of any definite salary. The 
money received by the mission is divided 
up for their support. And no more 
trustful and joyous men and women are 
to be found than those who thus live in 
faith, Yet some of us complain and 
worry when we don’t see exactly where 
the next month’s money is coming from! 
God didn’t use up all his resources on 
the Israelites! He knows our real needs 


It sep- |. 
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better than we know them, and his trea- | 
suries are never bare. And do you notice the Israelites food. Then talk with them 
that God did not promise just a few about the manna. Show how good it was 
crumbs? No, his people were to have for the wanderers to have their food 


bread to the full! 
today. 
him? Let us pray. 





ENOUGH 


OD’S 
OOD 
1FTS 


FOR ALL 











For Primary Teachers 
By Mrs. Eleanor B. Hatton 


RY to make the journey of the Is- 

raelites to their Promised Land a real 
travelogue, with its joys and pleasures, 
dangers and hardships. Recall the joy 
of the people after crossing the Red Sea, 
when they sang a beautiful song of praise 
to God for saving them -from their ene- 
mies. 

But there was a long journey ahead 
of them and there were enough persons 
in the company to make a large city. The 
people of a city need a great abundance 
of water, food, and clothing;, and of 
course these people must have the same 
things on their journey. When they had 
traveled three days they came to a place 
where the water was bitter, and none of 
them could drink it~ But the Lord told 
Moses of a tree that would make the 
bitter water sweet. The next stop was in 
a beautiful grove of palm trees where 
there were twelve wells of cool, refresh- 
ing water. This was a lovely place in 
which to rest, but they must journey on, 
and now God led them into the desert, a 
place where little food and water could 
be found. After they reached the desert, 
all their supply of food gave out, and 
the people forgot all about God’s power 


|and love, and they complained to Moses 


and Aaron for bringing them out of 
Egypt where they had had plenty to 
eat. Tell the class that God had brought 
his people there that they might learn 
to trust him above all agencies. He knew 
all their needs and expected to supply 
them; and it would have been so much 








better if they had told Moses. that they ' 


needed food as if they believed God would 
provide for them. God loves his children 
to trust him for all their needs. . 


Let the children tell how God gave 


He is the same God given to. them fresh every morning, so 
Shall we put our confidence in! that they had to gather only enough for 


one day at a time. If the people had to 
carry their provisions even for one week, 
it would have required many wagons, and 
would have been much trouble. But it 
was an easy matter for each family to 
gather the food required for one .day’s 
sustenance, sent them from the great store 
house of Heaven. Show, too, that God 
knew the very kind of food they needed 
to make their bodies strong for the long 
march, j 

Draw attention to the double portion sent 
on each sixth day, which was to be gath- 
ered and prepared for the Sabbath. Show 
the»class that the Sabbath should have 
been a day for rest and gladness. So, we 
will leave the people resting from their 
weary journey, eating that which had been 
prepared for them the day before — the 
bountiful provision of their Father in 
Heaven. 


Day by day, the manna fell: 
Oh, to learn this lesson well! 
Still by constant mercy fed, 
Give me, Lord, my daily bread. 


Curnton, S. C. 
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Your Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
1. God’s special gifts in our lives. 

2. God’s everyday blessings in our lives. 
3. The manna — which was it? 











ETTY had had a hard time her last 

two_years in high school, with re- 
peated attacks of flu and a combination 
of other troubles that kept her far from 
well and made all her ambitions a heavy 
tax on a constantly “tired” body. Was 
it not a special gift from the Father’s 
love that friends and relatives sent her 
graduation gifts in the form of checks 
and bills which totaled enough to make 
possible for her a summer out-of-doors 
in a girls’ camp, storing up strength for 
the college years ahead, restoring the 
roses to her cheeks and the sparkle to her 
eyes? Can your girls each think of some 
such special gift from God, sent just in 
time or in just the way to help her reach 
some long-desired goal or tide her over 


|some great necessity, brought about en- 
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tirely outside her own efforts or plans? 
Often we do not recognize such gifts as 
from him until afterward, when we can 
see how wonderfully they have fitted 
into his plan for our lives. Indeed, they 
sometimes come in strange disguise, so 
that we cannot see that they are actually 
gifts from God ‘until their purpose has 
been fulfilled in our Lives. (See mar- 
ginal reading for Psalm 55:22. That 
reading’ may help some “burdened” young 
life to a new viewpoint of God.) 

2. But, in contrast to these rarer and 
special gifts from God, come his every- 
day and most ordinary blessings, more 
than we can count every day in our lives, 
often entirely unrecognized as such, sel- 
dom remembered before him with thanks- 
giving, though they are the very warp 
and woof of our lives. Ask your girls 
to mention as many: of these daily bless- 
ings as your time will allow. Write this 
list on the board (or chart) and actually 
count them — counting only such as could 
not be theirs except through the creative 
providence or fatherly love of God. Some- 
times these daily blessings are the result 
of the combination of his power and our 
labor or skill, but are not both these abil- 
ities of ours his gifts also? If some g'rl 
will say, “But this I earned for myself 
— it is not a gift even from God ask 


| her whence that power and ability of hers 


to earn anything. 


3. Now introduce this interesting mir- 
acle of the wilderness journey — the daily 
supply of manna, which was at once one 
of those everyday blessings-even while it 
surely was’ a very special gift of the 
Father’s love. Perhaps your girls will 
take sides in placing it on one or the 
other of these two lists, and in so doing 
they will bring out every point in the 
story of its giving. But whatever may: be 
their opinion of the kind of gift it -was, 
it is surely a rich example*of that abound- 
ing love of the Father who sends down 
from above every good and every perfect 
gift for his children’s need. They mtst 
see that, and in seeing that truth they 
have learned a great lesson for their own 
living. . 

Conclude with noticing how exactly the 
Israelites must obey God in the appropri- 
ation of this gift, or lose its blessing. 
Even so must they honor him in the use 
of his good gifts, or lose from their lives 
the blessing they-were sent to be. 


Home Study 
What other special blessings can you 


find in this story of the Exodus? Bring 
your list to class next Sunday. 


Decatur, Ga. 
ae 


Say, Fellows— 
Wade C. Smith’s Boys’ Class 


How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
“What is it?” 

Discussion: The many things we ap- 
propriate daily to gratify our senses from 
the realms of nature, art, music, science, 
and so on, in spite of the fact that we 
do not understand them clearly. 

Objective: Getting an experimental 
knowledge of Christ. ; 


Beginning: 


AY, fellows, the Israelites were. hun- 
gry and there seemed little chance to 
get something to eat. They had crossed 
the Red Sea and had been a month or 
more in the wilderness. Whatever food 
supplies they started with had been ex- 
hausted. When folks are hungry, and 
no food in sight, they lose their balance. 
The Israelites -said some outrageous 
things to Moses. They even said he had 
deliberately brought them out there to 
kill them with hunger. Moses took the 
matter to the Lord and immediately re- 
lief came. The Lord had compassion ‘on 
them and provided food in- abundance. 
And after that it did not fail during 
their forty years of wandering. 
was teaching them that he was not only 
the Creator, but the Sustainer of life 
Now, fellows, the point of interest to 
us in the record is indicated by the name 
the Israelites gave this mysterious food — 
“manna.” As near as scholars can tell 
us, the meaning of the word is: “What 
is it?” The first morning they saw those 
fine, round, white particles, like frost, 
covering the. ground, they .ran .about..in 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Word to the Members of The Sunday School Times Family: 





About the Mediterranean 
And Holy Land Tour 


WuatT a difference it makes: when we can 
actually visit the scenes and places of which 
‘we have read! 


And how deeply true this is concerning Bible 


lands! 


For more thana genération The Sunday School 
Times has counted it a privilege to keep its 
great family of devoted readers in closest 
possible touch with the current remarkable 
discoveries in Bible lands, and to bring to 
ministers, teachers, and Bible students Tight 
from the East on the Bible itself. 


Members of its staff havé not only visited Bible 
lands but in more than one instance havé taken 
a foremost part in explorations that have made 
pivotal contributions to the mostimportant find- 
ings of archaeology. Recently President Melvin 


Grove Kyle,of Xenia Theological Seminary,the . .} 


Archaelogical Editor of The Sunday School 
Times has been in Palestine engaged 1n one of 
the most important researches yet undertaken, 
the excavations at Kirjath-sepher. 


And now an opportunity is offered to readers of the Times 
to see with their own eyes the very places, and to observe the 
peoples and their customs, of which so much is set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures, and which so many have always longed 
to see. 


The whole Mediterranean Basin is rich in Bible history, and 
around that inland sea the cross-currents of world-history have 
swept with unceasing national and international complexity. 


Here, then, in The Sunday School Times Tour with James — 


‘Boring’s Mediterranean and Holy Land Cruise is offered to you 


nothing less than a great experience that may come but.once 


in a life-time of Bible study and Christian service, and ar- . 


ranged in such a way as to bring within reasonable time- 
limits and exceptionally reasonable cost, a visit to scenes and 
places that in the time at your disposal, will render the maxi- 
mum results in light on the Bible, and on present-day world 
conditions, 


What an opportunity it is, for well guided observation, freed 
from the cares of travel, and in a company of like-minded folk, 
whose fellowship will only add to the privileges and later 
memories of this experience ! 


Let it be your experience, and join The Sunday School 
Tin.es party.on this journey! 


CHARLES G. TRUMBULL, Fditor 
PHILIP E. HOWARD, Publisher 


The expense? 


Before you lose any time in wondering how you can manage 
that, won’t you just use this coupon in asking how you can go 


Without 
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much excitement, saying to each other 
as they pointed to it: “What is it? 
What is it?” If you can imagine your- 
self seeing snow for the first time, never 
having heard it described, perhaps you 
will understand how they felt. Moses 
told them it was the bread the Lord had 
sent to relieve their hunger. Do you 
suppose they refused to eat it because 
it was so mysterious? Can you imagine 
a hungry Israelite saying: “It is not 
natural. Bread does not come that way. 
You can’t fool me. Bread comes from 
corn after the seed is planted and the 
stalk comes forth and bears its fruit. 
Don’t I know all about bread? No, sir, 
excuse me! I eat no such stuff for 
bread.” Instead, the Israelites picked up 
the “What is it” from the ground, put it 
in their mouths, tasted it, saw that it was 
good, found that it nourished them, re- 
freshed them, satisfied their hunger, gave 
them new life and strength; and ceased 
to bother about the mystery. 

After all, fellows, is that not the wisest 
way to deal with God’s mysteries? 

Jesus Christ is a great mystery. There 
are many things about him which I sup- 
pose we will never understand —his 
unique birth, his God-man nature, his mir- 
acles, his resurrection, and his subsequent 
appearances and ascension in the flesh — 
but among other statements he makes 
about himself, he tells us very clearly, “I 
am the bread of life.’ Therefore, like 
the Israelites accepting the mysterious 
manna as life-saving food for their phys- 
ical bodies, so we accept Christ as our Sav- 
jour and feed upon him as “bread” for our 
souls. And as the Israelites, upon tasting 
and eating, found the manna satisfying and 
life-giving, nourishing and strengthening, 
so do. we find Christ. He satisfies. That 
is the proof. Nothing else so fully and 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of “ The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 
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sufficiently meets the hunger of our 
hearts. “O taste and see that-the Lord 
is good,” sings David in the Thirty-fourth 
Psalm. This old world is trying many 
schemes to get something that will taste 
good— and keep on tasting good. The 
trouble abont their findings is that what 
taste they have does not endure. Christ 
never fails. He is “sweeter as the years 
go by.” _ Business, sport, social pleasure, 
art, music —all these may delight. for a 
time; but a day inevitably comes when 
the “taste” departs. Not so with Christ; 
he is no less good and satisfying when 
steps totter and eyes grow dim. Fellows, 
like the disciples I say, and I want you to 
say: “Lord, evermore give us this bread!” 
(John 6: 33, 34.) 


GrEENSsORO, N. C. 
we 


Last Week’s Questions Answered 
(On the Lesson ot August 1) 


1. Joseph and Jacob probably had come the 
near way through the land of the Philistines. 
2. See Exodus 13: 17. 


3. The Philistines came from Caphtor (Amos 
9:7) which is probably Crete. They were 
sea rovers and pirates. They settled in the 
southwest of Palestine, but ultimately gave 
their name to the whole country. Abraham 
and Isaac had both come ifito contact with 
these people. And subsequent to the exodus 
their history was involved with that of Is- 
rael. They were famed for their military 
prowess. : 


4. Egypt abounded in idolatrous representa- 
tions of God often under grotesque and hor- 
rible forms. God would save his people from 
idolatry by completely veiling from them any 
idea as to how he could be represented to 
human eyes. The fire was always an apt 
symbol of the divine presence and power 
(compare Deut. 4:35). It was entirely un- 
corporeal. 

5. Doubtless they. marched by night. as well 
as by day. 

6. It seems not to be definitely stated. 
Some think until they reached the Jordan. 

7. Exodus 13:15 reads, “Pharaoh hardened 
himself against letting us go,” and 14:8, 
“Jehovah made strong the heart of Pharaoh,” 
according to the marginal readings of the 
American Standard Version. Note carefully 
the almost even balance kept throughout this 
account between these two statements of 
truth. Is there not a teaching point here? 


8 It seems very ungrateful; and yet per- 
haps our own lack of faith in the face of 
what Jesus has accomplished is equally great. 


9. Are not their words in Exodus 14: 11 and 
12 the words of slaves preferring safe bond- 
age to dangerous freedom —though slaves 
of a rather poetical turn of mind? “Because 
there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness?” And 
“It had been better for us to serve the Egyp- 
tians, than that we should die in the wilder- 
ness.” 


10. The entire song of victory in chapter 15 
is evidence of this: note “With the blast of 
thy nostrils the waters were piled up” (Exod. 
15:8), and the several uses of that same 
phrase of Moses’, “thy right hand,” and that 
glorious eleventh verse. 

11%. Exodus 14:21 (dry land), Exodus 14: 
22 (a wall on both sides). 

12. Exodus 14: 25. 

13. Exodus 15 : 4-8. 

14. Joshua 1: 5. 

15. This statement is most carefully avoided, 
though Pharaoh was clearly with the pursu- 
ing host up to the time they attempted to 
drive across the bed of the sea. Note Ex- 
odus 14:6, 8, 9, 10 with verses 23, 26, 27, and 
especially 28. 

16. “The Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians” (Exod. 14 : 25). 

17. Such phrases are numerous, but one 
notable one is that God delivered his people 
from Egypt “with a strong hand” (r3: 9) ac- 
cording to the Exodus narrative, and the 
writer of Deuteronomy uses almost the same 
words repeatedly, “by a mighty hand” (4: 
34). Note also Exodus 6:1; 13:3; 14:8; and 
Deuteronomy 3 : 24; 4:34; $:15; 6:21; 7:8; 
and the like, not to include that glorious 
statement in 33 : 27. 


Is there the proper relationship be- 
tween the homes and your Sunday- 
school? “The Sunday-school and the 
Home,” by Frank L. Brown, gives defi- 
nite plans for creating. and sustaining 
that relationship. (The Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia, 50 cents; post- 
age, 5 cents.) 
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Lesson for August 
- Exodus: 16 : 2-36 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or new 
subscribers, in the United States and 
Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, and some 
Central and South American countries. 
These rates include postage. 

$2.00—One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $2 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $7.50. 

$1.50—Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a package to one 
address, $1.50 each, per year. 

In recognition of the club organizer's 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for in a club. 


TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS 
The postage on each Canadian annual sub- 
scription costs the publishers of the Times 
about 27 cents a year more than the postage 
on a subscription delivered in the United 
States because of the higher periodical rate 
charged by the Canadian Post Office on 
United States publications. ° 
Therefore, all Canadian subscriptions are 
receivable at the present rate plus 25 cents 
for postage. That is, the Canadian club sub- 
scription price becomes $1.75 a year, and the 
single subscription, $2.25 a year. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union at the United States 
rates plus so cents each for foreign postage. 
That is: one copy, one year, $2.50; five or 
more copies, either to separate addresses or in 
a package to one address, $2 each per year. 
The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A boy’s cdl ratoty school that is distinctly 
Christian... Faculty .of college trained men who do 
intensive work. Small classes. $100,000 administra- 
oom building (shown. above) just completed. Other 

ern buildings-inclu ding new gymnasium on fine 
large campus. Supervised indoor and outdoor s; ports. 
For catalog address the Principal. Box S, Stony 
Brook, Long. 
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Designs and Estimates Free 
_ dno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 9), 556 W. 27th St.. New York City. 
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Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Mass. 




















A Whole Year for $1.00! - 
me ILLUSTRATOR 


makes Sunday school teaching interesting 


Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance said: There is 
no other I like as:welt.” Sample copy free. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 








«In ordering goods, or in making. inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as 
i aanetioges by stating that..you’saw the ad- 
vertisement in The Dendon” School -Times. 
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The Young People’s 
~ Prayer-Meeting 
By John W. Lane; Jr. 





August rs. How Can We Prevent Waste? 
Luke 15 : 11-32; John 6 : 1-13. 

August 22. Bible Teachings About Prayer. 
Phil. 4: 6,7; Heb. 4: 14+16. 

August 29. How Can We Make Business 
Thoroughly Christian. 1 Tim. 6 : 17-19. 
September 5. Christian Ideals and How to 
Reach’ -Them. Phil, 3 : 12-14; 4:8, 9 

(Consecration meeting.) 





Sunday, August 8 


What Books Have I Found Worth 
While? Why? (Josh. 1: 1-9) 





Mon.—Some books weary (Acts 19 : 13-20). 
Tues.—Books that build (Eccles, 12 : 9-14). 
Wed.—Books of history (1 Cor. 10 : 1-12). 
Thurs.—Books with messages (Dan. 6: 


10-24). 
Fri—Books of biography (John 2:1 : 24, 


25). 
Sat.—Books worth assimilating (Ezek. 2: 
6-10). 











Is magazine-reading profitable? 

What is the best novel you have ever read? 
Tell the story. 

How may we choose the best books? 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul. 
And we are seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find what all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


O THE Bible, of course, belongs the 

first place in the list of worth-while 
books, because it is God’s Word to man, 
and becatise it contains the only answer 
to the problem of sin that the world has 
ever found or read. 

The Bible has a right to the Gre place, 
in our list of books because by its standard 
the Christian will judge all other books.’ 

It has a, right to first place because the 
true Christian. will give it the preference 
and the pre-eminence in his reading. 

There are many books that are valu- 
able in building Christian character and 
shaping Christian thought other than the 
Bible, but all their worth-while precepts 
are drawn from God’s Book, and only as 


-| the Christian is thoroughly saturated with 


the Word of God can he derive from other 
books the full measure of helpfulness or 
rightly discern in them harmful. ideas or 
dangerous principles. 


we 

Especially in this day of sosmuch trashy 
and pernicious literature should the Chris- 
tian be on guard as to his reading. How 
often do we take to our heavenly Father 
the question of what we shall read? He 
has told us that if any man lack wisdom 
let him ask of God (Jas. 1:5). Can we 
not trust him to guide us in our reading? 

The thought in connection with our 
reading, as with other problems, should 
be not so much what harm will this book 
do me, but rather what good will.it do. me? 


There can be no hard-and-fast rule laid. 
down for our, reading. It is not right to 
say that all magazines are harmful, not 
hat all books not dealing on strictly’ Chris- 
tian subjects. are dangerous. It is true 
that there is much in the magazine world 
today that is net only utterly. worthless, 
but dangerous. Yet in-some may be found 
that: which ‘is largely instructive: and in- 
formational. 


‘In the*world of books fortunately we |’ 


have not only the books of the present day; 
but ‘the heritage. left. us from :days* when 
clean thinking and faith in God were*con- 
sidered a mark of good. literature. The 
tendency today seems to be i in the opposite 
direction. A valuable: help in the choice* 


“of present-day books will be the book: re- 


views of sound periodicals that stand for 
the whole Bible and the fundamentals of 
the faith. Throughout the-year The Sun- 


the | day, School Times publishes in its.columns 


reviews of the latest books. In‘ addition, 
in Feeary and i in October and Novembee 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL! 


EVANGELICAL! 
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EVANGELISTIC ! 


The National Bible Institute 


340-348 West 55th Street, New York City 


DON O. SHELTON, President. 


B. ALLEN REED, Registrar. HUGH R. MONRO, Treasurer 


COURSES OF STUDY 
I, THEOLOGICAL. A three-year course preparing for the work o. the Gospel Ministry. 
Il, MISSIONARY. A three-year course combining Theology, Bible and Medicine. 


Ill, GOSPEL MUSIC. 


IV. CHRISTIAN SERVICE SECRETARIAL. 


V. CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE COURSE 
Vi. CHRISTIAN SERVICE MEDICAL ° 


New fire-proof building with every convenience, situated at the heart of New York City. 
Tuition Free. Room and Board at reasonable rates. Opportunities for self-help. 


Catalogue and further information will be sent on request 





special book numbers devote.a large space 
to. reviews of books of all descriptions, 
and from these pages ample choice may be 
made for. one’s reading for the year. 


Another problem faces the Christian 
reader. How much time shall I devote 
to reading books other than the Bible? 
Here again no hard-and-fast rule can be 
given. Certainly, if the reading of books 
interferes with one’s Bible reading, even 
though the books themselves may be help- 
ful, and even though they may be about 
the Bible, such reading may be a hin- 
drance. Reading about the Word is never 
a substitute for reading the Word. Only 
God himself can show the individual the 
proper balance to be maintained. If we 
are in fellowship with him, and if we are 
earnestly seeking his will; we, can trust 
him to make plain to us what he would 
have us to do with our time., He has 
planned it for us, and he is willing to show 
us the plan moment by moment if we will 
in simple faith go to him for it. 


ye 
What book do I like to read best? 
Am I giving the proper place to worth-while 
reading? 
What book has helped me most? 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Children at Home 











Janet’s Surprise Box 
By Mariana Gibby 


“OC# DEAR, I wish I had something 
interesting to do!” sighed Joyce, 
discontentedly. ; 

“Why, I thought you were reading that 
story,” said grandma. 

“¥ ‘was, graridma;- but I don’t like it 
much. Can’t you please think of some- 
thing unusual and interesting I can do?” 

Grandma thought hard for a few min- 
utes, then said: 

“I’m going down town now —” 

“Oh, but I often go down town!” 

“But Iam going to buy’ some exciting 
things, dearie, and I won’t be long. You 
can read the story: until: I *come: back.” 

This. Joyce did,;and found it so inter- 
esting that she was surprised to see grand- 
ma back in. half an hour. She had with 
her a playmate of Joyce’s, Amy Kent, and 
also..a mysterious. bundle. ; 

“Now we are going to make a sun- 
shine box for. Janet, Russell, because she 
is sick,’ explained grandma, and started 
to undo the package. 

“It’s going to be an awful lot of fun,” 
said Amy. 

“Oh, tock at this funny rubber face!” 
exclaimed Joyce. “And you can wiggle 
it to put different expressions on it!” 

Then there were a.tiny pair of scissors 
that really cut, a. pretty red purse, a lit- 
tle doll’ just the right size for 4 doll 
house, anda little pair. of doll’s spec- 
tacles that Amy said would just fit one 
of Janet's dolls. There was also a little 
bose containing two dozen seals that had 
the initials “J. R.” on them. Last of all 


‘for Sunday. there was a Gospel of John: 


Then, they wrapped each one up sepa- 
rately in tissue paper, and, tied them up 
with pretty colored strings, to which they 
attached, cards which read: “Monday,” 
“Tuesday,” and so on, one for each day 
‘of the week. Janet was supposed to 
open only one a day, ahd on the day it 
‘said. to on. the tag. 


mage 





When. that. was _ finished, Joyce, and 
Amy went up into the attic to look for a 
box to put them in. Suddenly Amy cried, 
“Oh, look! Here is just the thing!” 

It was a light gray box of just the 
right size and shape. They got out some 
old magazines Joyce’s mother didn’t*want 
any more. They looked through them un- 
til they found a pretty picture of 2 girl 
coasting downhill on her sled with some 
other children. This they cut ott and 
pasted on the cover of the box. . Joyce 


, took a. black crayon and marked a heavy 


line around the edge of the picture, and 
one a half inch from the edge of* the box 
which made it look very pretty. She did 
it with a ruler, so as to make it straight. 
They put the packages into the box, and 
tied a, string around it, and took it. over 
to Janet’s house. Mrs. Russel thanked 
them, and said she was sure Janet ‘would 
love it. 

And Janet did. When she was well, 
she recited for them John 3: 16, ‘which 
she had learned from the Gospel of John, 

WestrtELp, N. J. 


we 
Dr. F. B. Meyer in America 


HE Rev. F. B. Meyer, . D.D., pastor 

emeritus of Christ Church, London, 
and one of the foremost non-conformist 
ministers: in Great Britain, is coming to 
America to fill a series of speaking en- 
gagements, beginning in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Meyer has served in such famous 
churchés as Pembroke Cha apel, Liverpool, 
Regent Park Chapel, and Christ Church, 
Westminster Road, London. He has for 
a number of years ‘been one of the leaders 
of England’s Keswick. 

While in hence, woe Dr. Meyer will 
speak, on Sunday, ugust 1, both morn- 
ing and evening, at the Tenth Presby- 
terian Church, Seventeenth and Spruce 
Streets. From August 2 to 5 inclusive, 
he _will speak each day from 12 noon to 
1 P. M., and in the evening at 8 o’clock 
at the Arch Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Broad and Arch Streets. 

These meetings have been arranged. by 
the Prophetic Testimony of Philadelphia, 
and further information may be had 
the Secretary, ~ 133° North Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Meyer’s other engagements in 
America, so far announced, are as fol- 
lows: 

August 8-13.—New York City, Old Tent Evan- 


gel, care of the Rev. George W. McPherson, 
President. 


‘August 15-20+Ocean City, N. J., Moody Bible 


Institute. 

August 22-27—Stony Brook, L. I., care of 
John F, Carson, D.D. ; 

August 29 to September 3.—Eagles Mere, P2., 
Moody Bible Institute. 

September: 5-10.—Newark, N. J., The City 
Chapel, care of the Rev. George McNeely, 
D.D. 

September 12-17~—Chicago, North Shore Con- 
gregational Church, care of the Rev.- John 
C, O’Hair. 

September 19-24—Chicago, Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. 

September 26 to October 1.—New York City, 
National Bible Institute, care of the, Rev. 
Don O. Shelton, President. 

October 3-8—New York City, Gospel Taber- 
nacle, care of the Rev. W. M. Turnbull. 

October 10-15.—Brooklyn, N.° Y., Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, care of the 
Rev. Charles C. Albertson, D.D. 

October 17-22—New York ‘City; West End 
Presbyterian Church, care of the Rev. A. 
Edwin Kegwein; D:D. 


> 








: te be with us. 








iil oe in 
the Garden of 
Gethsemane? 


The coupon below will 
show you how you can 
visit Gethsemane and 
‘ hundreds of other sacred 
places this winter 


E SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 

has made arrangements for its read- 

ers and their fri to join James 
Boring’s annuai cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean, Holy Land, and Europe. It 
brings to every reader—to you—the 
opportunity of a lifetime. Do not think 
the Holy Land as a far distant place. 
Do not think of the difficulties of travel 


; 


~ 


in foreign lands. Dé not say “ impos- 
"sible '’ when you think of the cost. Cou- 


pons like the one below have shown 
hundreds how they could be with us 
;when we sail on January 22, 1927. 

._ A great steamship, the S. S. Doric of the White 
Star Line, has been chartered. Hotel accommo. 
dations, motors, and special trains have been re- 
served. Mr. =. has arranged every detail to 
assure us both comfort and luxury, and to remove 
every care in connection with travel. The cost 


has been reduced to a minimum. We need be 
away from New York 





enly sixty days, and our 

companions will be coa- WHERE WE 
genial friends who will WILL GO— 
peomgag = at home New York, Ma- 
° deira, Spain, Gib- 
| You should send the | raltar, Algiers, 


coupon below today. 
You should learn how 
this great tour has been 
planned to bring you 
the greatest inspiration 
of your Christian life, 
as well as health and 
happiness. 
aut the coupon 
You will be under no obligation if you 
send the below. e will send 
you seth haadeomn booklet that tells 
about our -ruise, the cabin diagram, and 


a@ full schedule of prices. We want 
to know ah b, Ketensh wast oot 


Tanis, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, 
Smyrna, Cone 
stantinople, 
Greece, Sicily, 
ftaly, England | 











the coupon NOW. 
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’ The Svaday School Times 


1031 ¥Yainet Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
am interested in the ‘1927 yet | 


. School Times Tour to the 


and Europe. Please ask Mz. Boring te send me as 


Name. ccrsceccccesesecevve..s . 


Addresa sc ccccecccceerece eres 


@eeevo34q@a@eeeeesvpeae eee ees ees 


SS. . 


France, England | ' 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Lesson for August 8) JULY 24, 1926 





For Family Worship 


By the Director of the 
Great Commission Prayer League 





Following the Home Daily Bible Read- 

ings on the International Uniform Sunday 

School Lessons, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee 


The Sunday School Times , 


HE writer has just been glancing 

through a recent issue of The Sun- 
day School Times, noticing the rich con- 
tents and picturing to ‘imself all the 
hours of sacrificial labor that went into 
this issue and that go into every issue 
of the Times—the planning for special 
articles, as well as for the regular de- 
partments, and the correspondence in- 
volved; the vast amount of reading and 
sifting necessary in order to, get suitable 
material; the constant “checking up” in 
each department; all the editorial and sec- 
retarial and clericai labor involved; the 
work in the book and shipping rooms, and 
in the advertising and publishing and cir- 
culation departments, —and all in order 
that you and I and thousands of others 
may be properly fed and nourished, at an 
expense to each of ‘only three or four 
cents per week. Are we careful to re- 
member the Times day by day in our 
prayers? Let us not forget. (This sug- 
gestion is unsolicited.) 


August 2 to 8 
Mon.—Exodus 16: 1-3. Israel Murmuring. 


“The whole congregation . . . mur- 
mured” (v. 2), and this almost immedi- 
ately following the Red Sea deliverance! 
What a degrading influence results from 
long political slavery, plus sin! 
to God we had died”; showing that they 
were “a people stupidly carnal.” In the 
closing clause (v. 3) they seem actually 
to charge Moses and Aaron with mali- 
cious intent. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for The 
Sunday School Times, its publisher and 
editors, and all its scores of helpers and 
employees, and its many thousands of 
readers. Pray for the paper’s larger cir- 
culation. Would you not like to see tts 
circulation greatly increased, or perha’ps 
even doubled? Make this a matter of 
prayer. 

Tues.—Exodus 16 : 11-18, 
The Giving of the Manna. 


The Lord made large allowance be- 
cause. of Israel’s low state, and there- 
fore their murmurings became to him a 
cry of anguish which he answered by 
sending quails and manna. As light in- 
creased later he made less allowance, as 


also with us. Read Psalm 106: 7-48 with | £ 


yesterday’s and today’s readings. 

Prayer ‘SuccEestions: Once more, turn 
slowly through the pages of this week’s 
issue of the Times, asking God's special 
blessing om each contributor’ or writer 
by azame and also upon his or her 
contribution or ment, not over- 
looking “Little Jetts’ and the splendid 
weekly cartoon. How many of these de- 
bartients do you regularly, or at least 
occasionally, read? 


Wed.--Exodus 16 :‘21-30. 
The Manna and the Sabbath. 
‘The giving of the manna was miracu- 
lous. else (1) They would have had it 
a month before; (2) it would have fallen 
on the Sabbath as on other days; (3) it 
would have putrefied when laid up for 
use on that day, as it did when laid up on 
other di 
Sabbath blessing. It still does. 


Prayer Svuccestions: Pray for the 
Brookes Bible Institute (2051 Park Ave- 
nue, St. Louis); the Northwestern Bible 
and Missionary Training School (20 
South Eleventh Street, Minneapolis) ; the 
supreme House Bible Traimng School 

Home of Rest (51 West-Seventy- 
fifth Street, New York City); and for 
pe i Bible institutes and training 
schools. 


tburs.—Exodus 16 : 31-36. 
The Manna a Memorial. 


A “memorial” of what? That for forty 
years the Israelites were miraculously fed 


“Would- 


abbath obedience brought. 








Relief and Sustentation. 
They are absolutely safe! 
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As High As 9% 


sanctioned by the General Assembly 
- is paid onthe Annuity Bonds of the Board of Ministerial 


The income is paid quarterly, or semi-annually! 


They ry you a share in caring for ministers and mission- 
disabled or in their old age! 


They possess every advantage found in pen Annuity Bond ! 





Write today to 





Rev. Joun H. Gross, D.D., Treasurer 


Presbyterian Board of Ministerial Relief and Sustentation 


900-M, Witherspoon Building—Philadelphia, Pa. 























and preserved in a wilderness where natu- 
ral food for, such a great company of 
people not only simply did not exist, but 
was aJtogether an impossibility. If God 
could thus care for Israel forty years, 
a day at a time, can he not care for us? 


ENcouRAGEMENT: The Rev. M. M. 
Smyser (Yokote, Akitaken, Japan) 
writes: “Yow asked special prayer through 
your Family Worship department last 
fall for my work here, and within thirty 
days God marvelously answered with an 
unusual number of new converts and other 
great blessings. Continue to hold us up.” 
Pray also for all méssionarié. 


Fri.—John 6: 5-14. Bread for All. 


One loaf for. each one thousand’; one 
small fish for each twoethousand five hun- 
dred! But Jesus was not disturbed. Why 
should he be, since “in the beginning” 
“all things were made by him”? (John 1: 
i, 3.) Study each verse carefully, and 
ask each member of the family to name 
one or more practical lessons. 


Praver Succestions: An “Anxious 
Mother” in the South asks earnest prayer 
for the conwersion of a wayward son 
who has just entered his twenty-first year. 
Pray for him, and for the many others 
unsaved in the thousands of homes where 
this paper goes. Pray that parents may 
be faithful both in precept and prayer, and 
in consistent practice. 

Sat.—John 6 : 48-59. The Living Bread. 


If youshave a Scofield Reference Bible, 
read carefully the comment on Exodus 
16: 35, which throws added light to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s readings. “Whoso” 
(v. 54) appropriateth and partaketh by 
aith of my very life “hath eternal life.” 
The process: step one, Romans 10:9, 10; 
step two, Galatians 2:20. See also- Ro- 
mans 8:9, latter half. 

Prayer SuccesTions: A reader asks 
special prayer “for the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon, the Renown district 
(Saskatchewan, Can.) this summer.” The 
need is very great. The summer will 
soon be gone, but it is not too late for 
God to do @ “great and mighty’ work 
there in answer’ to® prayer. 


Sun.—John 6: 33-40. The Bread of Life. 


Notice particularly verses 37, 39, and 
40. In verse 37 “the ‘coming’ ones of the 
second clause.are the ‘given’ ones of the 
first clause.” In this verse the Calvin- 
istic and Arminian views of salvation -are 
beautifully, though inscrutably, blended. 
“In no wise” is, as has been said, “an 
emphatic negative, to meet the fears of 
the timid.” 

‘Rraver Svuccestions: -Continue in 
prayer for the Million Testaments for 
China Campaign (119 South, Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia) ; also for the Chris- 
tian Fundamentals Mission ‘for China 
(204 West Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach, 
Cal.). Pray for all today’s open-air megt- 
ings in the cities and towns of America. 


WANTED 


An experienced, thoroughly trained, eyangelical 
teacher of Christian Podeaa . Excellent opportunity 

aman with strong qualifications. Address, giving 
teferences and detailed: particulars as “F tness, 
C. BL N., care of ila., Pa. 
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The Seminary and Collegiate 


Bible Institute 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Formerly the Bible Institute of Washington 


A Fundamentalist and Premillenarian Institution, 

having changed its name use of a changed an 

enlarged work, it has also applied in its. changed 

charter to be‘ granted the privilege of confering de- 
grees in the following cases: 

1. The predicate Th.L.—Licentiate in Theology to 
students of our own and other accredit ible 
Institutes holding a diploma of a two year day 
course. 

2. Th.G.—Graduate in Tnheolo; to students with 
the degree of Th.L., finishing the THIRD YEAR 
OF SEMINARY STUDIES. 

3. Lit.B.—Bachelor ot Literature to Th.G. students 
remaining. tor a FOURTH YEAR OF ART 


4. Th.M. and Lit.M.—Master of Theol or Master 
of Literature. A FIFTH YEAR OF - 
GRADUATE WORK to students with Th.G. 
and Lit.B. degrees. 

5. Th. D.—Doctor of Theology or Lit.D.—Doctor of 
Literature to students with the previous degrees 
will be offered a SIXTH YEAR COURSE tor 
research work either in Theology or in Literature 
and Arts. 

6. Students with diplomas of accredited Bible Insti- 
tutes will at once be recognized tor the Th.G. 
(3rd year) entrance. 

7. Resisuation $5.00. Diplomas at cost. TUITION 
FREE. Room and ard, $35.00 per month. 
With all the high aims in iearning SPIRITUAL- 
ITY will stand first. : 

H. Framer Smitu, M.A., B.D., Th.D., President. 

Address all communications to the President. 


THE SEMINARY AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
1316 Vermont Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


200Sheefs *4oD 
100 Envelopes. <a 




















Capital Satoery Co, 18 Maint Karn Ya 
- SONGS OF FAITH 
: And Triumph 


New and old songs of a Faith'that surely will triumph 
over the doubts of today as it did yesterday and shall 
tomorrow. 

160 


“| Lyrical, devotional and $ ural 
Loyal’ to the Word, True to the Faith. 


A free co 25 cent edition) sent to any Church or 
Society rad ng to —y new books. ($15.0¢ per 
100, * 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Ageh Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Music Co., Western Selling Agents, 
218 S. Wabash Avende, Chicago, Ulinois. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Full information will be forwarded with- 
out obligation. Writ- for booklet 16. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


BIBLE HOUSE NEW YOR6. 














Younc Man, 27, would like to make permanen*. cor 
nection with institution or church dealing with caiid: en. 
Address E. M. H., 801 Witherspoon Bidg., Phiva. ra, 
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